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“NOW...Super Protection Wit 
New Super Aire-Guard Vinyl! 
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gain Rawlings steps up the safety factor in these improved Shoulder 

Cushions with Super Aire-Guard vinyl—the super safe padding that 

absorbs many times more impact than other padding materials! Its supe- 
rior protection and comfort exceeds that of any other cushioning material! 


Added to other exclusives like the stronger, double-waterproofed fibre body 


parts ...the easy-replaceable, quick-adjusting ‘““D-Anchor” body straps.. . "The Finost In The Field!” 
100% Nylon non-slip pad coverings... ‘‘Lock-Tite” stitching...and the never- 
duplicated ‘Safety Snubber”’ . .. Rawlings new Shoulder Cushions top them RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 
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all for protection, comfort, durability and satisfaction. ST. LOUIS ¢ LOS ANGELES « DALLAS « CHICAG 


No Shoulder Pad Is Complete Without A Snubber! 
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FINISHED FLOORS 











“finish for champions” 


e LIGHT, natural, no-glare finish enables players 
and spectators alike to see all plays clearly 
(live or televised!) 


e NON-SLIP underfoot, for faster, safer 
big-time play. 


e OUTWEARS any other gym floor finish 
by more than 2 to 1. 
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e SIMPLIFIES maintenance, slashes Ag 
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HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. 


Please have the local Hillyard ‘‘Maintaineer®” show me how 
easily | can have a TROPHY Championship Floor next season 
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FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION 
To the best of our knowledge, there have never been any close-up pictures 
taken of the pole release. While shooting the pictures for Don Canham’s 
article on pages 6 and 7, we perched ourselves on a ladder and focused on 
Eeles Landstrom’s hands. 
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A Look At This Issue and a Glance Ahead 


W'! ALWAYS like the April issue because it 

affords an opportunity to present a wide vari- 
ety of material. It is not too late for the spring sports 
otf baseball, track, golf, and tennis, and it is not too 
early to start thinking about football. Regarding the 
latter sport we have found, through a recently com- 
pleted survey, that the coaches want additional mate- 
rial on drills. For this reason we think you will like 


George Allen’s article. Next month we will increase 
the emphasis on football. The headline article will 
be on the Outside Belly Series by Ara Parseghian. 
This will be a follow-up to his excellent article last 
September when the Inside Belly Series was discussed. 
In May we are also presenting the last of the current 
“For Your Bulletin Board” series. This one will be 
on Kicking in Football, and features the Duke Uni- 
versity players and staff. 
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The Spalding J 5-V is used by more 
college teams than any other football 


The Spalding J 5-V is the number one choice of top schools and colleges 
all across the country and was again the official ball for most of the 
nation’s major Bowl Games. Your team deserves it—here’s why: 


e Finest deep pebble-grained leather .. . tanned exclu- 
sively for Spalding... perfect ‘‘feel”’ for accurate ball handling. 
Holds pebbling and shape under roughest play. 


e Unique ‘“‘Control-It’’ process keeps the surface dry and 
tacky to the touch under all weather conditions. 


e Triple lining, double-lock stitching . . . finest crafts- 
manship and materials. You can’t buy a finer football! 


e Guaranteed. Like all Spalding equipment, the J 5-V is un- 
conditionally guaranteed! 


ALDING sets the pace in sports 
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PART WOOL 
(Also available 
in all cotton) 


The Sizes go 
by the COLOR 
in the Toe 


Thread Color 


Green 


A Soft, springy, absor- 


bent Wigwams provide the 
foot comfort needed for top 
performance. No binding, 
bunching or chafing . . . 
they're STA-SIZED — won't 
shrink below the knitted 
size. At leading dealers 
everywhere. 


CUSHION FOOT 





By Invitation 
Member 
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FOOT HUGGERS 
E-L-A-S-T-I-S-1-Z-E-D 


the new sport sock that stretches 
to fit any foot size 10 to 13. 











Rice Leaders 
of the World 


Association Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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WIGWAM MILLS, INC. 





AYTON JORDAN, who takes 

over this season as Stanford track 
coach after ten highly successful years 
at Occidental, was an all-around track 
star during his competitive days. Com- 
peting for the Southern California 
Athletic Club in 1939, he ran a 9.3 
hundred, turned in a 20.4 in the 220, 
chalked up a quarter in 48 flat, did 
23-11 in the broad jump, and high 
jumped 6-2... . In a recent basketball 
game between Western Illinois and 
lowa Teachers, with less than a min- 
ute remaining, Western Illinois tied 
the game. An excited sub reached 
over to slap coach, Ray Hanson, on 
the back, and to his horror the coach's 
unconscious form slumped forward. 
While they worked to revive him, 
Western Illinois sank another basket 
as the game ended. Revived by smell- 
ing salts, Hanson asked “who won?” 
Informed that his team had, he 
fainted again, scoring a double which 
is sort of a record even for a basket- 
ball coach. When “Rube” Hoy, 
South Dakota athletic director was 
coaching, he occasionally encountered 
a disgruntled alumnus who felt he 
could do a better job of coaching the 
team than Hoy was doing. Hoy used 
to tell these individuals: “It sure is 
fine, but I don‘t see how you can 
afford to do it. They don’t pay me 
very much and working for nothing 
would be pretty tough.” . . . After 
having coached for 36 years, C. B. 
Roels retires this spring. His football 
team last fall at Coggon, lowa was 
his twelfth championship team. In 
addition, his basketball teams have 
won 16 titles. Roels has coached in 
New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Illinois, and lowa high schools. 
In talking about great coaching rec- 
ords, don’t overlook the one that Bill 
Easton is compiling at Kansas. His 
teams have won 17 consecutive con- 
ference cross-country indoor and out- 
door championships. To get an idea 
how tough that is, before Easton 
started his streak six years ago never 
had a team been able to win all three 
in one year in the history of the Big 
Six, Missouri Valley or Big Seven 
Conferences. . . . How about Branch 
McCracken’s 15-year record at In- 


diana? His teams finished in the see 
ond division only once during that 
time. 
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IX hundred and sixty-three Texag™ 

schools will compete in_ baseball 
this spring. Michigan State wags 
one of the first schools to film football 
games. They filmed their first games 
during the 1923 season. . .. When golf] 
was added to the Penn State program 
in 1922, Bob Rutherford was ap 
pointed coach. He was succeeded im 
1949 by his son, Bob, Jr., who is giv: | 
ing up his coaching duties to devote 
full time to the chores of superimg 
tendent of the golf course and ice 
rink. Under the two Rutherfords, the 
Penn State golf teams chalked up 153 
wins and 6 ties out of 216 matches, 

. OF interest to gymnastic coaches9 
and physical education instructors 
should be the clinic on gymnastics @ 
be held at Needham, Mass., High 
School on April 13. Of approximately] 
5,000,000 students enrolled in second-¥ 
ary schools, about 3,000,000 are im 
school systems in which there arey 
separate junior and senior high} 
schools. . . . Among the members of 
the wartime Great Lakes basketball} 
teams are the following collegey 
coaches: Bob Davies, Gettysburg; Fred] 
Schaus, West Virginia; Lee Williams, 
Colby; Pete Newell, California; Fordy9 
Anderson, Michigan State; and Bob 
Dietz ,assistant at Butler. . . . Prior @ 
this year, only nine vaulters in the 
history of the Big Six-Big Seven Com 
ference had cleared 14 feet. Contratt 
this number with 28 vaults over & 
feet in NCAA competition. These 
were winning heights only. . . . Sy 
cuse has had only nine losing seas0 
in 55 years of basketball participation 
... Where Are They Now Department 
—Bunny Oakes, who played at Illinot 
then served as line coach under Gét 
eral Neyland and Dana Bible, 
head coach at Montana, Colorad@ 
Wyoming, and Grinnell, and is & 
author of the book, Football Litt 
Play, is now living in Michigan whet 
he is a salesman for the Lannea 
Manufacturing Co. 
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| football shoes 





The No. 1 name in scholastic footwear 


Injuries due to 
cleats coming off 


Compresso-L« 
cleats which are 
unconditionally 
guaranteed not to 
come off in play. 


America’s most widely used football shoe in 


KANGAROO 


Model 524 is the most widely used scholastic football shoe of kangaroo made in America. Coaches specify it . . . 
players prefer it for light-weight ‘‘sprint speed”’ flexibility and the easy fit and enduring strength of the mellow 
Blue Back Kangaroo uppers. Like all Spot-Bilt football shoes, it is Goodyear Welt Constructed with every 
quality feature including the patented Compresso-Lock cleat assembly, the only locking device that meets 
ll official rules concerning illegal football cleats. Remember . . . no Compresso-Lock cleat has ever come 


off on the playing field! Model 0524 Same as 524 except in Oxford Style 





SPOT-RIT.T. 160 MUNROF STREET. CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 
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Pole Vaulting Simplified 


EW events in track and field are 

considered as complicated as the 
pole vault. Coaches and athletes sel- 
dom feel that they can master the 
event to their satisfaction, and a look 
at the vaulting in most meets across 
the nation makes this apprehension 
seem justified. Countless articles and 
even books on the theory of vaulting 
or the mechanics of vaulting, while 
clarifying a great deal about vaulting, 
have also tended to make many of us 
feel the action of a vaulter is more 
complicated than it really is. 

Cornelius Warmerdam (15’ 734”), 
the world record holder, has written 
and talked about pole vaulting in a 
simple, down-to-earth manner, and his 
latest article in The International 
Track and Field Digest is a master- 
piece of basic vaulting essentials. 
Like many fine coaches, Warmerdam 
quite obviously guards against becom- 
ing too technical and thus complicat- 
ing what can be simplified. It is safe 
to assume that the average pole vault- 
er is over-coached, or at least has more 
on his mind about vaulting than he 
should. Of course, the danger in over- 
coaching is that the vaulter becomes 


”r 


The first two illustrations show the proper way to hold the pole 
during the approach. The vaulter’s shoulders must be square with 
the crossbar; the pole tip should be about head high; the vaulter’s 
hands should be spread 18 to 24 inches apart; the pole should be 
pointing straight ahead; and the grip on the pole should be firm 
but relaxed. The third illustration shows the vaulter measuring the 
distance away that the crossbar will be when the pole is in the ver- 


By DON CANHAM 


Track Coach, University of Michigan 


so concerned about a multitude of in- 
cidentals that he simply cannot con- 
centrate on a few basic fundamentals 
which spell the difference between 
success or failure at the vaulting pit. 

At a National Collegiate Track and 
Field Clinic some years ago, Frank Ry- 
an, the Yale field coach, was discussing 
his experiences while coaching the 
then world shot put record holder, 
Jim Fuchs. Frank brushed off ques- 
tions about technique to emphasize 
the four or five fundamentals upon 
which he based his coaching. When 
an eager coach finally asked why he 
did not stop Fuchs from shaking his 
head before he put the shot, Frank 
simply said, What he does with his 
head at that point is incidental. If I 
mention it, I’m afraid I'll get Jim 
thinking about it and that’s the last 
thing I want. While other coaches 
might have lost sleep over that Fuchs’ 
head shake, Ryan completely ignored 
a detail that was incidental to sound 
technique. Therein lies the secret of 
coaching. 

In pole vaulting we have an event 
that is unique, in that it is the only 
track and field event where an athlete 


tical position. 


must depend completely upon the 
implement to accomplish the action. 
In the shot, javelin, discus, and ham- 
mer he throws the implement, but in 
vaulting the implement (or pole) is a 
valuable prop. To make the vault 
seem more complex, we have one pen- 
dulum (the vaulter) swinging from 
another pendulum (the pole) and, of 
course, one is dependent upon the 
other. In addition, vaulting con- 
sumes a long interval of performance. 
The athlete, from take-off to landing, 
is in action longer and in more varied 
positions than most other field event 
performers. Add to this longer action 
the fact that he is not in contact with 
the ground when he is required to ex- 
ert the greatest force, and it is easy to 
see how vital it is to simplify the vault 
in the mind of the athlete. 

The Pole—Vaulting must start with 
the pole, and there are many types on 
the market such as bamboo, alumi- 
num, glass, alloy, and steel. Without 
question, steel is better for many rea- 
sons. Aluminum and bamboo are ad- 
equate for beginners, but without ex- 
ception top present-day vaulters are 
using imported steel or American al- 


A popular misconception among novice vaulters is 
that the height of the grip is determined in this manner. The grip 
is not moved up until the vaulter is able to clear at least a foot 
over his hands. As the crossbar moves up, the vaulter must bring 
the standards in closer so that the crossbar at maximum height will 
be directly over the back end of the box. In contrast, at very low 
heights, the standards are back from the rear of the box. 
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loy poles. 

[ype — Vaulters come in all sizes — 
tall, Don Bragg (Villanova); medium, 
Feles Landstrom (Michigan); or rela- 
tively short, Bob Richards, the Olym- 
pic champion. In general, height is 
an advantage because the vaulter can 
carry a higher grip on the pole with 
greater ease. Leg speed and gymnastic 
ability are of great value to a vaulter. 
Speed on the runway, of course, makes 
it easier for the vaulter to get the pole 
to the vertical position with a higher 
grip. Gymnastic ability helps, for as 
we all know, bar clearance is a hand- 
stand on the end of the pole. In re- 
cent years vaulters have been doing an 
increasing amount of weight lifting 
with great success. The part that 
shoulder girdle strength plays in 
vaulting is quite obvious, and em- 
phasis during pre-season conditioning 
must be placed on this muscle group. 

Grip — The height that the vaulter 
grips the pole varies considerably, but 
among good vaulters, if a man is six 
feet tall, he holds between 12’2” and 
126”. Warmerdam held the pole at 
13’3’. Grip is measured from the 
planting end of the pole, and War- 
merdam had an actual grip of 13’11”, 
but when the pole was planted in the 
box this adjusted grip became 133”. 
Others, such as Bragg, Laz, and Rich- 
ards could carry similarly high grips. 
Of course, high school boys carry low- 
er grips, depending on their stage of 
development. An athlete should not 
move his grip until he can vault about 
a foot over his hands. For instance, if 
he has an adjusted grip of 12’, he 
should not raise it until he has cleared 
13’. As a rule, vaulters should not 
change their grip during competition. 
A vaulter clearing 10’ should use the 
same grip when he is clearing 13’. 
Any moving of the grip also demands 
an adjustment of the steps because as 
the grip changes, the take-off location 
also changes. Experimenting with 
new steps and grips should not be 
undertaken during competition. 

Pole Carry— Most vaulters carry 
the pole with their hands spread 
about two feet apart. In addition, the 
planting end of the pole is quite close 
to being as high as the vaulter’s head 
during the run. If the tip is carried 
very high, it has farther to fall when 
planted, and the athlete has more 
time to make mistakes. In addition, 
a low pole carry lessens wind resist- 
ance and permits the athlete to lean 
more forward. Both factors contrib- 
ute to an easier and often faster run- 
up. A pole carry below the horizontal, 
or at anything but right angles to the 
crossbar, makes little sense. A very 
low carry places great stress on the 
shoulder muscles because the pole bal- 
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ance is not as good. Carrying the pole 
across the body (as Laz did) adds an- 
other factor to pole planting, for the 
vaulter must eventually swing it back 
to the line of run to plant and shift. 
He is simply adding another move- 
ment to the take-off. 

The Approach — One significant 
postwar development in the _ pole 
vault is the longer run used by most 
vaulters. Probably due to greater em- 
phasis on strength and conditioning, 
today the average vaulter is stronger 
than those of 15 years ago. For this 
reason, they are able to handle more 
speed in their approach. We have 
seen the average run increase about 25 
feet because nowadays vaulters usu- 
ally start from about 125 feet out. 
The first check mark, most generally 
used, is at the start of the run, and the 
second one is about 50 feet from the 
box. Speed is generated between the 
first two check marks, and the vaulter 





Bp CANHAM graduated 
from Michigan where he 
was NCAA high jump cham- 
pion in 1940. Since becoming 
track coach at Michigan in 
1948 his teams have enjoyed 
spectacular success. He has 
authored three books on track 
and cross-country, and edited 
the clinic notes for the Inter- 
national Track and Field Clinic. 
Canham has compiled film 
strips On many sports which he 
distributes through ‘Cham- 
pions on Film.” 











merely maintains the speed as he ap- 
proaches the box. Relaxation during 
the final stage of the run is essential, 
and constant care must be taken to see 
that the vaulter does not push the 
pole backward and forward in exag- 
geration of the shoulder swing as he 
attempts to generate speed. Relaxa- 
tion is the real key to effective use of 
speed during the run. 

Pole Plant and Shift— Various 
methods of planting the pole are ad- 
vocated. However, the most simple 
and direct method is a simple lifting 
and forward movement of the rear 
hand (usually the right) to plant the 
pole by dropping the tip into the box. 
Simultaneously, the vaulter’s left hand 
shifts up as the pole moves forward. 
The pole comes over his head at the 
end of the shift, and his hands should 
be from two to four inches apart. At 
this point the vaulter’s elbows are 
slightly bent. The flexed elbows are 
necessary to absorb the take-off shock 
when the vaulter swings on the pole. 


One point of emphasis must be that 
his elbows point forward just prior to 
take-off. Thus, a minimum amount 
of arm adjustment takes place once 
the swing begins, and the pole has a 
much better chance of moving up 
vertically. 

Take-Off — In simplifying the take. 
off, a vaulter can do three things: |], 
Plant his foot directly behind the pole, 
toes pointing forward, and directly 
under the top hand on the pole 
(right). 2. Drop his head back slightly 
as he raises his right knee in the 
spring upward. 3. Delay the pull and 
ride the pole in a hang position until 
his back is parallel to the ground. 

The Swing — As the athlete leaves 
the ground, the vaulting pole bends 
away from him (or bows to the left). 
At this instant the vaulter’s elbows 
should straighten to absorb the take. 
off shock. The athlete is then in a 
hanging position and he must permit 
his body to swing, legs trailing, until 
his back is parallel to the ground. A 
key to good vaulting is the simple 
physics of the swing. By swinging 
with the arms semi-straight, the vault- 
er has increased the arc in which he 
moves through, thus adding force to 
the pendulum action of his body and 
the pole. In addition, he overcomes 
one of the most pronounced faults in 
vaulting, that of pulling and_ thus 
turning his body over too quickly. 

The Break — The final phase of the 
swing is the drawing of the vaulter’s 
knees back toward the pole, right 
knee leading. Actually, the hips break 
as the vaulter drops his head back, 
and lets his feet and hips swing up 
and over his hands. 

The Pull-Up — As the vaulter nears 
the end of the swing and begins to 
break at the hips, he must exert addi 
tional force on the pole to give con- 
tinued upward momentum to his 
body. His hips and legs must be 
forced higher than the grip level to 
which the swing has carried them. 
This additional lifting force is accom- 
plished by the pull-up. The vaulter 
coordinates the momentum generated 
by the swing and the break with vig- 
orous pull and push action. At this 
instant, the pole (bent from the 
weight of the vaulter’s body during 
the swing) begins to straighten as his 
weight on the pole lessens due to the 
upward thrust of the swing. The 
straightening pole and the pulling 
action then gives the lift so commonly 
seen in properly executed vaulting. 

Turning Over — With _ beginners, 
the mystery of how a vaulter gets 
from this back position to a stomach 
position over the bar is hard to visu- 
alize. Due to the fact that the vault- 

(Concluded on page 75) 
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New Du SOTL Football Shoe 


Makes that Half/Step Difference! 


This new design makes a man sure-footed, makes him feel like 
running hard—play after play! And new light weight lets him 
GO! This is the finest game shoe ever made. Immediately, you 
see a difference in team speed when you outfit your squad 
with the new Wilson Shoe. By actual comparison the lightest 
football shoe made—but perhaps even more important is the 
thing you can’t weigh—the feel of confidence built into every 
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N the opening part of this article 

last month we discussed the as- 
pects of percentage baseball as applied 
to the defense. In the following ar- 
ticle we will look at percentage base- 
ball from the standpoint of the of- 
fense. 


The Bunt 


In the early part of a game it is not 
always wise to use the bunt. As a rule, 
by bunting, the team on offense sacri- 
fices an out for a potential run. How- 
ever, one run scored in the first, sec- 
ond or third inning is not generally 
enough to win a ball game. Therefore, 
in the early part of the game, most 
teams play for a big inning and do 
not sacrifice an out. On the other 
hand, in the latter part of the game, 
if the game is close, one run is much 
more valuable. The chances of a team 
protecting a one run lead for four 
or less innings are much greater than 
the chances of a team protecting the 
same one run margin for six or more 
innings. 

However, the inning is not the only 
factor which determines whether or 
not a bunt play should be attempted. 
If the defensive team has a very effec- 
tive pitcher, the team on offense 
should realize that its chances of hav- 
ing a big inning are not too promis- 
ing. In this case the team on offense 
may well play for one run at a time. 
If the team on offense can pick up a 
run in the first inning and another 
run or two later in the game, it is 
doing well against topnotch pitching. 
Then the team’s job is a defensive 
one. Similarly, a team that has a very 
good pitcher may play for one run 
at a time. Often one run is all an 
exceptionally good pitcher needs to 
win a ball game. Therefore, a team 
with a topnotch pitcher considers 
bunting in any inning. In addition, 
the home team gives the bunt play 
a little more consideration than the 
team that is batting first. Since the 
home team has the last chance to bat, 
it is often good strategy to play a 
conservative type of ball game by 
playing for a tie, if the opposition is 
ahead, or by playing for one run, if 
the score is even. 

Other factors which should be con- 
sidered when a bunt is contemplated 
are the batters. If the batter is a poor 
bunter, he may be more successful if 
he attempts to hit behind the run- 
ner, particularly if he is a left-handed 
pull hitter. If the batter can bunt 
but is also a fair hitter, and if the 
following batters are the eighth and 
ninth batters, what are the chances 
of scoring a run even if the bunt play 
is successful? Are the chances of scor- 
ing better if the fair batter is per- 
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mitted to swing away, gambling 
against a double play, and not sacrific- 
ing an out? Of course, if the team 
that is batting has a good pinch hitter 
to put into the ball game, the situa- 
tion changes again. Nevertheless, a 
team does not often call upon its bat- 
ter for a sacrifice, especially if it has 
only one good batter. Instead, the 
dangerous batter is usually given the 
opportunity to score a run with a long 
base hit. 

The count on the batter should also 
be considered. If the batter has a two 
strike count, his chances of executing 
a fair bunt, and a bunt which can 
advance the runner, are usually less 
than his chances of advancing the 
runner by hitting away. If the-batter 
has the pitcher in a hole, it may be 
better strategy for him to use the hit- 
and-run play instead of the bunt play 
because the pitcher must come in with 
a good pitch. 

Of course, the score must be con- 
sidered when a bunt is contemplated. 
If a team is more than one run behind 
and has a runner on base, it is usually 
foolish to sacrifice an out to advance 
the runner. In this case the team 
that is batting needs at least two runs. 
Usually, the chances of scoring two 
runs, in an inning that sees the first 
man reach base, are greater than the 
chances of scoring one run in two 
different innings, and sacrificing two 
outs in the process. 

Finally, before deciding whether or 
not to bunt, the number of outs must 
be considered. Obviously, a squeeze 
bunt should seldom be attempted with 
less than one out. With no outs, the 
team that is batting has a chance to 
score the runner from third base in 
many other ways that are safer than 
the squeeze play. The squeeze play, 
on the other hand, can be worked just 
as effectively with one out. With two 
outs, the batter must bunt for a base 
hit. Therefore, with two outs, the 


team on offense must feel that the 
batter’s chances of reaching first base 
safely are greater if he attempts to 
bunt than if he swings away. 

On all other plays, with two ex- 
ceptions, the sacrifice bunt should be 
executed with no outs. A team cannot 
expect to score very often if the 
sacrifice bunt is executed with one 
out because, after the sacrifice, the 
team has only one chance to score. 
Even with a good batter at bat, the 
odds in this situation are about ten 
to three against scoring. One excep- 
tion occurs when the pitcher who is 
a weak hitter is batting with a runner 
on first base and one out. If he is per- 
mitted to hit away, he is apt to strike 
out or hit into a double play; con- 
sequently, a bunt is usually the best 
strategy in this situation. 

The other exception is when a 
runner is on second base with one out 
and the run-and-bunt or bunt-and-run 
is used. On the run-and-bunt play the 
batter bunts only if he likes the pitch. 
If he does not bunt, the play turns 
into a steal play and the best time to 
steal third is with one out. If the 
batter does bunt, the play is similar 
to the bunt-and-run play and then the 
runner attempts to score as the batter 
is retired at first base. In this case 
the batter is the second out and, with 
two outs, it is all right to gamble. 

A bunt for a base hit should not 
be attempted, as a rule, with two outs 
unless it is used with the intention of 
also scoring a run. With two outs, the 
team on offense is wise to play for a 
long base hit, unless a runner is on 
third base. Chances should be taken, 
with two outs, to score any runner on 
base and to get the batter in a good 
scoring position. The odds are against 
a team making two consecutive base 
hits. A base hit bunt in practically all 
cases will not score a runner from first 
base or from second base. With two 
outs, the bunt for a base hit is not a 
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wise Maneuver with a runner on first 
base or with a runner on second base. 
Also, if there is no runner on base, 
the bunt for a base hit is not sound 
baseball when there are two outs. If a 
bunt for a base hit is successful with 
no one on base, two more one base 
hits or one long base hit are necessary 
to score a run and, with two outs, 
this is not likely to happen. 


The Hit-and-Run 


The hit-and-run may be used in any 
inning, providing the score warrants 
such a play. Since one of the major 
objectives of the hit-and-run is to pre- 
vent a double play, it is not used 
wisely when there are two outs. In 
addition, with two outs, the batter 
should not be forced to swing at a 
bad pitch but should be allowed to 
wait for a pitch he likes. In order to 
score the runner from first base, a 
long base hit is usually necessary. The 
batter who cannot wait for a pitch 
to his liking, or who bats the ball 
through the opening created by the 
hit-and-run play, is not likely to get 
the long ball. If the batter singles, 
another base hit is necessary in order 
to score the run. With two outs, it is 
sensible to permit the runner to take 
the chance of advancing without the 
aid of the batter by means of an at- 


tempted steal or a run-and-hit play. 
On the other hand, the bunt play is 
usually more appropriate when there 
are no outs, particularly in the latter 
part of a close game, because the 
bunt is usually the safer method of 
advancing a runner. When there are 
no outs, many methods of scoring may 
be used without gambling, and the 
team that is batting should use the 
safer method. 

Occasionally, the hit-and-run is 
used when a runner is on second base. 
In this case the runner scores easily 
on a base hit and may very possibly 
score on a ground ball. This play is 
used to the best advantage when a 
right-handed pull hitter is batting be- 
cause it creates an opening in the 
left side of the infield by forcing the 
third baseman to cover third base. 
The hit-and-run should be used when 
there is one out. Then, if the batter 
fails to hit the ball, the runner at- 
tempts to steal third base, and the 
only time to steal third is with one 
out. If the batter grounds out, then 
the runner is in a position to make 
an all-out gamble to score. With two 
outs, this play has no purpose; with 
no outs, the gamble is not worthwhile. 

Before attempting the hit-and-run 
play the score should be considered. 
Like the bunt, the hit-and-run is not 


considered a good play when a team 
is two or more runs behind. In this 
situation it cannot afford to take 
chances or to play for only one run. 

Anther factor which should be con- 
sidered before attempting a _ hit-and- 
run play is the ability of the batter. 
Some batters cannot place their hits 
or cannot hit bad pitches. On the 
other hand, some batters are more 
effective in executing the hit-and-run 
than they are in bunting. If the batter 
cannot hit bad pitches, a run-and-hit 
play or a bunt play should be con- 
sidered instead of a hit-and-run play. 

A batter who can hit behind the 
runner is well suited for the hit-and- 
run play. He has the opportunity to 
hit the ball through the hole left open 
by the first baseman and/or second 
baseman. He is less likely to hit into 
a ground ball double play, and is 
certain to send the base-runner at 
least to third base if he hits safely. 
This latter aspect is particularly im- 
portant when there is one out. With 
one out, third base is a primary ob- 
jective because a runner can score 
from third on many fly balls or on 
many ground balls as well as on a 
base hit. Of course, with two outs 
the advantage of being on third rather 
than on second is not as important 
because usually a base hit is necessary 
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to score a runner from third as well 
as from second. With no outs, less 
chances are taken and, consequently, 
the primary objective is second base. 

If there are two strikes called on 
the batter, and less than three balls, 
or if he is behind the pitcher, the 
hit-and-run play should not be at- 
tempted. The pitcher does not have 
to be concerned about throwing a 
strike when he is ahead of the batter, 
and the chances are against the batter 
receiving a good pitch to hit. On the 
other hand, the hit-and-run is more 
apt to be successful if the batter has 
the pitcher in the hole because he is 
more likely to get a good pitch to hit. 

Finally, the opposition should be 
considered when a hit-and-run play is 
being considered. Is the opposition 
capable of executing a double play? 
If they are not, why force the batter 
to swing at a pitch that possibly he 
does not like? Is it possible to steal 
at will against the opposition? If so, 
why not use the run-and-hit or the 
steal play instead of the hit-and-run? 
If the runner is very slow, the hit-and- 
run play is the one to use. 


The Steal 


The steal may be attempted in any 
inning, providing the other factors 
involved warrant the gamble. Since 
the steal of second base is a risk, it is 
usually not attempted unless there are 
two outs. With less than two outs, the 
team on offense need not take the 
chance of an attempted steal of second 
base because it has two or three 
chances of advancing the runner with- 
out gambling. However, with two outs 
the gamble is almost always worth- 
while because the chance of scoring a 
runner from first base is very slight. 
Two hits are usually necessary to 
score a runner from first base and, 
with two outs, the chances of getting 
two hits are not good. Therefore, the 
risk of an attempted steal of second 
base with two outs is worth taking. 
If the steal is successful, then the 
runner is in a position to score on one 
hit. 

The steal of third base is seldom, 
if ever, attempted unless there is one 
out. With no outs the runner should 
not gamble because the team on of- 
fense has three opportunities to score 
the runner without taking a chance. 
With two outs the runner is almost 
as well off on second base as he is on 
third because in either case a base 
hit is usually necessary to score a run. 
Therefore, with two outs, the risk of 
the runner being put out is not worth 
the gamble to get him to third base. 
However, with one out the runner 
who steals third base is in a position 
to score in a number of ways other 
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than on a base hit. 

The only time a steal of home base 
should be attempted is when there 
are two outs. With less than two outs, 
the runner on third base has numer- 
ous possibilities for scoring without 
resorting to an all-out gamble. 

Since the steal is a risk, a team that 
is two runs behind attempts it infre- 
quently, if at all. A team that is far 
behind must play for many runs and 
cannot afford to take chances in order 
to score one run. If a steal is at- 
tempted when a team is two runs 
behind, second base should be the 
goal — never third base or home base. 
In this situation a steal should be at- 
tempted only when there are two 
outs. 

Before a steal is attempted, the bat- 
ter must be considered. A runner on 
first base is unwise to attempt a steal 
of second base with two outs when 
either the pitcher or a very poor bat- 
ter is at bat. Even if the gamble did 
work, the odds are against the weak 
batter knocking in the run with a 
base hit. With a .200 batter, the odds 
are five to one against a base hit. If 
an attempted steal does not work, 
then the team must begin the next 
inning with the pitcher or the poor 
batter leading off. On the other hand, 
the best time to attempt a steal of 
home base is when a poor batter is 
at bat. Since the odds are greatly 
against the poor batter scoring the 
runner with a base hit, the team on 
offense may very well consider the 
gamble of stealing home. If a good 
batter is batting with a runner on 
third base, the odds on the runner 
scoring on a base hit are probably 
better than the odds on the runner 
scoring on a steal. 

Before attempting a steal, the count 
on the batter should be considered. 
If the batter has the pitcher in a 
hole, and if the pitcher is inclined to 
be wild, the runner should attempt 
to worry the pitcher but should not 
attempt to steal. In this case the batter 
might get a base on balls. 

Although a situation may call for 
an attempted steal, if the runner is a 
poor base-runner, the steal is not at- 
tempted. The odds against a slow 
runner stealing a base are too great to 
warrant the gamble. On the other 
hand, an expert base-runner may be 
permitted to steal just about every 
time he is able to get a good jump on 
the pitcher. The odds on an expert 
base-runner stealing a base are usually 
in favor of the base-runner. 

When contemplating a steal, the 
opposition should also be considered. 
If the pticher does not hold base-run- 
ners close to their bases, the team on 
offense can sometimes steal at will. 


Also, if the catcher has a weak arm 
or if the infielders fail to cover the 
bases properly, the team on Offense 
can gamble on a steal more fre. 
quently. 


The Run-and-Hit 


The run-and-hit may be used in 
any inning, providing the score war. 
rants such a risk. A team that is more 
than two runs behind should not 
attempt this play. 

In theory the run-and-hit is effective 
in helping to prevent a double play, 
and hence is used when there are no 
outs or when there is one out. How. 
ever, since this play is riskier than 
a hit-and-run, it is not often at- 
tempted with no outs. Actually, the 
run-and-hit is used most effectively 
with two outs and a runner on first 
base. If the batter does not swing at 
the pitched ball, the runner attempts 
to steal. If the pitched ball is to the 
batter’s liking, he is apt to connect 
for a base hit and, if the runner is 
running, a hit might possibly result 
in a run. When a runner is on second 
base, the play is used best when there 
is one out. 

The run-and-hit is best used, per- 
centage-wise, when the batter has a 
three and one or a three and two 
count. Then the pitcher must be con- 
cerned about getting the ball through 
the strike zone and, consequently, the 
batter is more apt to get a pitch he 
likes. Furthermore, if the pitched ball 
is bad, the batter takes the pitch and 
the base on balls. When there are two 
outs and a three and two count on the 
batter, a natural run-and-hit situation 
exists. 

The runner should be considered 
before attempting this play. Because 
the play might develop into an at 
tempted steal play, the runner must 
be fast. If the runner is slow, it is bet- 
ter percentage baseball to use the hit- 
and-run. 


Hitting Behind the Runner 


It is often better strategy to con- 
centrate on hitting behind the runner 
rather than to attempt a bunt play or 
a hit-and-run play, providing the bat- 
ter is a left-handed pull hitter or a 
sharp right-handed poke hitter. With 
a runner on first base, the first base- 
man is required to play near first base, 
and an opening in the right field side 
of the infield is created. A hit through 
this opening almost always results in 
the runner reaching third base. Fur- 
thermore, by hitting behind the run- 
ner on first base, the batter is not 
likely to hit into a double play. A 
double play from the first baseman 
to second base and back to first base 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Defensing the Double Steal 


HERE are three methods to use 

in playing the infield—back, close 
or halfway. The score, inning, num- 
ber of outs, and runners on base, will 
usually determine how the _ infield 
will be played. Generally speaking, 
the infield should always be played 
deep during the first part of a ball 
game. The only time it should be 
played close is when the tying or 
winning run is on third, late in the 
game. In other words, when a team 
cannot afford to give away a run, the 
infield should be played in. 

When the bases are loaded, it is 
often good baseball to play the third 
baseman and first baseman in a little, 
even if it is early in the game. Many 
times the batter will determine the 
use of this strategy. As long as there 
is a possibility of a bunt, the third 
baseman must play close. When this 
possibility has passed, he can move 
back. Unless the batter is definitely 
a pull hitter, the big hole toward the 
shortstop should be guarded, rather 
than the line. When there is a runner 
on first base, the second baseman has 
to help protect the big hole between 
first and second. This is true particu- 
larly in a hit-and-run situation. In 
this situation, the second baseman 
should always switch with the short- 
stop in covering second base. 

Even in the late innings when the 
team is leading by one run (particu- 
larly if it is the home team) with one 
man out, it is better to move the third 
baseman and first baseman in, and 
leave the shortstop and second base- 
man back for the double play. Of 
course, with a very weak batter up, 
the shortstop and second baseman 
would have to shorten up so they 
can field an average hit ground ball 
and make the force play home. 

The infield should be played half- 
way only when a weak baiter is hit- 
ing. Then these players must be 
prepared to make the play home, or 
if the batter does hit the ball hard 
on the ground, they can still execute 
the double play, second to first. 

Any time there is a runner on first, 
and the count goes to three and one, 
or three and two, the player who is 
going to cover second base must 
shorten up. Then he is in an ad- 
vantageous position to cover. 
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Two reasons for not playing the 
infield close during the early innings 
are: 1. An ordinary double play will 
often go for a hit, and many pop 
flies will fall as singles. With the in- 
field playing back they would be 
easy outs. 2. A .250 hitter becomes a 
.350 hitter when the infield is in close. 

By following this reasoning it is 
easy to understand why many teams 
have their big inning when the in- 
field is in close. The infield should 
be played close when the team can- 
not afford to give away a run during 
the late innings of a ball game. This 
is percentage baseball, and it will 
pay off in victories. The infield should 
never be played close during the first 
or second inning of a ball game. 


The Double Steal 

There are several ways which may 
be used to oppose the double steal. 
The method used will, to a large 
extent, depend on the personnel, the 
score, and the inning. 

1. The catcher may fake a throw 
to second, and throw to third. If he 
does so, it is very important that he 
step and follow through with his arm. 
This fake will help draw the runner 
off base. 

2. The catcher fires the ball back 
to the pitcher so he must reach up 
to catch it. This method requires a 
signal between the pitcher and catch- 
er. Then the pitcher delivers the 
ball and follows on through with his 
body bent low. The catcher fires the 
ball just over the pitcher’s head so 
that he can straighten up and handle 
it easily. If the runner stops halfway, 
the pitcher should run towards him 
and make him commit. If the runner 
continues on home, then, of course, 
the pitcher throws the ball to the 
catcher. Used at the opportune time, 
this play will help a team out of a 
hole. 

3. The catcher throws through to 
second. We have tried breaking the 
second baseman in front and the 
shortstop behind, but it did not work 
out. The method we are going to 
describe is the one we have been 
using for seven years and it has been 
successful. Of course, a second base- 
man with a strong, accurate arm is 
necessary. Any time the catcher in- 


tends to throw through he must head 


fake the runner back to third. If he 


does not fake the runner back, and 
allows him to take a big lead, two 
perfect throws will not get the run. 
ner coming in from third. The sec. 
ond baseman must shorten up. As the 
runner breaks, the first baseman 
should call, there he goes. Then the 
second baseman breaks toward sec. 
ond. He breaks slightly in front of 
the bag. If the shortstop, who has 
turned and is watching the runner 
on third, says nothing, then the sec. 
ond baseman catches the ball, wheels, 
and tags the runner out. If the short- 
stop sees the runner on third break 
as the catcher throws the ball, he calls, 
cut it, and the second baseman moves 
on up, cuts the ball off, and then 
throws back to the catcher. The catch- 
er must make an accurate throw s0 
the play will be started properly, and 
the second baseman must make an ac- 
curate throw so the play will end suc. 
cessfully. When a left-handed hitter 
is up, the shortstop must cover. If he 
is not a pull hitter, the second base- 
man can still cover. 

If the runner who is going to sec- 
ond holds up, he should be run back 
as quickly as possible. The first base- 
man should move toward second, and 
when he is about eight to ten feet 
from the runner, the second baseman 
should give the ball quickly so that 
he can tag the runner, and be in a 
position to throw if the man on third 
breaks for home. Of course, if the 
man on third breaks for home quick- 
ly, the second baseman must stop and 
try to throw him out. 

Sometimes, as the pitcher takes his 
stretch and looks toward first, the 
runner on first will break for second, 
or take a big lead, and then break. 
He is trying to make the pitcher balk. 
If the pitcher will step back with his 
right foot from the pitching plate and 
look towards third, he will break up 
this play easily. The chances are that 
the man on third has a big lead and 
the pitcher can pick him off. 

There are two schools of thought 
on this play. Some coaches believe 
that the pitcher should step back and 
make a good fake to second, and 
then look at the man on third. They 
believe the fake will draw the runner 
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off the base. Either method is funda- 
mentaliy sound. However, we do be- 
lieve that in high school baseball, if 
the pitcher will step back quickly 
and look at the runner briefly he will 
have accomplished the necessary fake. 
The runner on third is usually 
anxious to score and has a big lead. 
If the pitcher finds he has not faked 
suficiently, then he can turn and 
make a good fake. He should be care- 
ful of his footwork as he fakes toward 
second. 

However, if the pitcher does not 
step back from the rubber and make 
a motion to first, he must throw over 
there or have a balk called on him. 
If he throws to first or fails to step 
back from the rubber, the man on 
third will score. The pitcher should 
remember this point and act accord- 
ingly. 

Some teams will use a delayed 
double steal. In order to be successful, 
this play must have good timing, and 
the element of surprise must be pres- 
ent. The runner on third takes a nor- 
mal lead and does not give the play 
away. As the pitch is delivered, the 
runner cheats toward home just a 
little, and is able to get a good lead 
without becoming too obvious. 

The runner on first takes a normal 





A graduating from 
North Carolina, Jim Mal- 
lory played eight seasons of 
professional ball, including one 
with the New York Giants. He 
coached at Elon College for 
several years before going to 
his present location. In addition 
to baseball, Mallory assists in 
football. 











lead and does not break for second 
until the catcher has his arm cocked, 
preparing to return the ball to the 
pitcher. If the runner on first breaks 
at this time, the surprise element will 
be complete and the play will be 
successful. 

To combat this play, the infield 
and the catcher must be alert at all 
times. As the runner breaks for sec- 
ond, the first baseman must call 
loudly, there he goes. As he prepares 
to throw to second, the catcher must 
look the runner back to third. Also, 
if the catcher sees that the infielders 
are slow in covering, he must not 
throw. It is much better to let the 
runner steal second, than to throw 
the ball into center field and have 
the runner on third score, and the 


runner on first go to third. This is a 
hard play to defense, and it will work 
more times than it will fail. 

We might add that any time there 
is a man on first and third, and the 
man on first breaks for second, our 
first baseman breaks with him and 
trails him by six to eight feet. Then 
we are able to tag the runner quickly 
if he holds up and starts back towards 
first. The second baseman, .or the 
shortstop, whichever one handles the 
throw from the catcher, can _ toss 
quickly to the first baseman who can 
tag the runner before the man on 
third is able to score. The proverbial 
chase with the runner on first is 
eliminated. He breaks immediately 
on a pitch-out, but waits until he 
sees what happens to the pitch on the 
play other than the pitch-out. 


The Pick-Off Play 


Any time a runner has a big lead 
off first or third base, the catcher 
should try to pick him off. He should 
have a signal with his infielders so 
there will not be any mix-up. How- 
ever, the catcher should not be an in- 
discriminate thrower. If he is, all 
he will do is throw the ball away. He 
should throw only when he has a real 


(Concluded on page 51) 
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AVOID TACKLING INJURIES 


Practice the objective of all tackling, 
carrying the man to the ground. 


THE FREE FALL DUMMY RELEASE 


Releases the dummy when hit squarely. 
Is easily adjustable for all age groups. 
Can be used on present dummy and frame. 
No adjustments between tackles — 

Pick up and drop in place. 
Makes tackling practice competitive. 
Tackler gets cheers and jeers every attempt. 


COSTS LESS THAN POOR TACKLING $18.75 


USED BY: Univ. of Minnesota, Univ. of Wisconsin, St. Mary’s College, 
Huron College, Winona State and many Minnesota High Schools. COM- 
MENTS are: + The boys like it. + It separates the men from the boys. 
vy Teaches follow-through. ** Discourages turning on contact. 
cannot arm tackle. + Correct form more important than weight. 


For Further Information or Orders Write: 


GORDON PASCHKA Glenview Rd., Route 2, Winona, Minn. 
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Ge physical condition is the 
backbone of peak performance 
in golf just as it is in any other phys- 
ical activity. \Whether it be football, 
basketball, track or archery, the sharp- 
ness that comes only as a result of the 
completion of an adequate training 
period, is essential. The mark of a 
good coach is the physical condition 
of his team. 

Any coach who made a 
study of the rate of progress, or lack 
of it, from the end of one season to 
the beginning of the next, must be 
impressed by the erratic nature of 
early season performance. Nothing is 
more discouraging than to start in the 
spring with high expectations only to 
find that one fault or another, not ap- 
parent at the end of the previous sea- 
son, has suddenly cropped up, or that 
a series of blisters and sore muscles 
have interfered with the proper exe- 
cution of the swing. 

Even the professional golfers, ex- 
pert as they are, would not consider 
plunging into a season of tournament 
play without a training period. For ex- 
ample, Gene Sarazen practices swing- 
ing a heavy golf club for at least 15 
minutes daily during the winter 
months. These players have learned 
from experience that at least four to 
six weeks of pre-season work is re- 
quired to get back into form after a 


golt has 


lay-off. Yet the average player, alter - 


only one practice session or two, starts 
to play matches in the hope and with 
the feeling that he will be at the same 
level of effectiveness he was when he 
last played, perhaps some three or 
four months ago. The result is usu- 
ally disheartening. 


Somehow the conditioning period 
that is considered so essential in other 
sports appears to be greatly minimized 
in golf, and is olten completely ig- 
nored. Whether this short condition 
ing period is due to the nature of the 
activity, that is the sudden start of the 
playing season due to the opening of 
the courses in the middle of the school 
semester, or to the lack of condition- 
ing facilities is not clear. Whatevei 
the reason may be, there is ample op- 
portunity for conditioning without 
going too far afield. Certainly the 
need for it is indicated. 

Conditioning may be divided rough 
ly into two aspects, a building up or 
toughening process, and work on 
skills. Each is essential to good per- 
formance and each one complements 
the other. 

In order to be effective, the tough 
ening process should consist of a series 
of practice sessions, starting with a few 
light workouts, and gradually increas- 
ing the severity of the activity at each 
session so that the body gradually be- 
comes accustomed to the most stren 
uous movements of the sport. Instead 
of starting with the drive, the first few 
periods may be more profitably spent 
on selected calisthenics and easy club 
swinging for form. Combining bend- 
ing and stretching exercises of one sort 
or another tends to limber up the 
muscle groups used in golf. To de- 
velop stamina the severity and speed 
of the movements may be gradually 
increased day by day. 

Aside from the conditioning aspect 
of training, time must also be spent on 
learning and relearning the many golf 
skills. For a player to assume that his 


Conditioning in Golf 


By ANTHONY C. ORLANDO 


Assistant Professor, City College, New York City 


knack of executing a certain type of 
shot which was acquired three months 
ago is still with him, is a fallacy. The 
passage of time deteriorates nervous 
and muscular coordination. The old 
cliche, practice makes perfect, is just 
as true in golf as it is in any other ep. 
deavor. Perhaps from the point of 
view of the smallness of the margin of 
error, it is probably truer in golf thar 
in many other sports 

Thus, we are 
the need for a preliminary period of 
training. However, since the golf sea 
son begins in the spring in most re 
vions of the United States and for 
scholastic competitive purposes ex 
tends only until June, the only avaik 
able period for training is during the 
winter months. Consequently, if the 
training period is to precede the com. 
petitive season, the program will have 
to be conducted indoors for the most 
part, and it should be arranged a¢ 
cordingly. 

Toughening the hands can be a 
complished in several ways. Some 
coaches favor soaking them in a bring 
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the booklet is based on the Official Rules of Golf 
as copyrighted by the United States Golf Associa- 
tion and the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of 
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ITH the constant increase in 

school enrollment there is, 
throughout the Middle West, a need 
for athletic areas which can be estab- 
lished quickly and maintained easily, 
yet provide a maximum of wear sur- 
face, particularly in the fall and spring 
periods. 

Certainly the authorities, who have 
spent thousands of dollars for the site 
and physical facilities of an athletic 
field, want to establish an adequate 
turf cover. Not only is turf desirable 
from the standpoint of eye appeal, but 
its most important function is the re- 
duction and prevention of many mi- 
nor and serious athletic injuries. The 





particularly subsoils and excavated 
soils, are deficient in the major growth 
elements — nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potassium. Therefore, when establish- 
ing an athletic field, a heavy applica- 
tion of fertilizer should be used. Ade- 
quate application is considered 100 
lbs. each of actual nitrogen, phosphor- 
ic acid, and potash, which would be 
equivalent to 1,000 Ibs. per acre of 
10-10-10. This mixture provides sufh- 
cient nitrogen to produce a seedling 
crop and growth for some two months. 
It contains sufficient phosphorus and 
potash to last the first year. If there 
is any doubt, increasing the fertilizer 
and reducing the seed is usually a 








turf should be secured. In central 





Illinois we have seen two fields which} 





after three years, still did not have 
turf due to failure to remove com 
paction caused by equipment during 
construction. A light surface disking 
over compacted soil usually is insuff. 
cient and unsatisfactory. 


Seeding 


The ideal seeding is uniform distri- 
bution. This uniformity may be se. 
cured with the simple cyclone type 
chest seeders. It may be secured with 
elaborate Brillion seeders, or with 
grain drills with the spouts feeding to 
the surface at the rear. Seed may be 


Establishing and Maintaining 
the Athletic Field 


By WILLIAM H. DANIEL 


Department of Agronomy, Purdue University 


importance of saving even one boy 
from physical injury makes the expen- 
diture and effort of providing a dense 
turf worth while. 

Since many of those who are re- 
sponsible for the school athletic field 
maintenance are only able to devote 
a portion of their time to this work, 
it is important that they be well in- 
formed about modern methods of turf 
management. The purpose of this ar- 
ticle is to explain some of the most 
recent developments in turf mainte- 
nance as applied specifically to ath- 
letic fields. 


Planning the Field 


Exact dimensions and specifications 
for athletic fields are widely pub- 
lished; therefore, we will make only 
one suggestion. The center of the 
football field should be crowned 18” 
above the sidelines and very adequate 
surface drainage should extend _ be- 
yond the sidelines where photogra- 
phers, teams, and spectators may con- 
gregate. The 18” crown, or 2 per cent 
slope, provides for surface run-off of 
excessive water and reduces the chance 
of small puddles being present when 
games are scheduled during or follow- 
ing rain. A more uniform running 
field is also provided since the varia- 
tion in the soil moisture content is 
reduced. 


Fertilization 
Since a dense turf is desired, it 
should be realized that most soils, 
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wise practice and a more efficient use 
of limited funds. Rates of one-half 
this amount would certainly be min- 
imum even for good soils that have 
not been disturbed, or for fields that 
have been fertilized previously and 
are being reworked. 


Soil Preparation 


In farming there is a constant ef- 
fort to loosen the seedbed and to pro- 
vide sufficient soil looseness for the 
water which falls to penetrate into 
the root zone. One of the biggest fol- 
lies in preparing athletic fields is to 
assume the soil, which has been re- 
peatedly compacted by caterpillars, 
graders, trucks, spreaders, loaders, etc., 
will, just because it is level, provide a 
satistactory seedbed. True it needs 
leveling, but after leveling and slop- 
ing, prior to seeding, it should be me- 
chanically loosened to at least a 6” to 
8” depth. 

One of the more satisfactory tools 
for loosening soil is a field cultivator 
on the hydraulic lift of tractors. The 
teeth on the cultivator can be regu- 
lated to penetrate deeply by going 
over the field in several directions un- 
til existing compaction is removed 
uniformly. Following this deep tillage, 
the use of disks or harrows may pre- 
pare a surface seedbed. 

The primary advantage of such 
deep loosening is that the surface seed 
erosion during the first rain following 
seeding will be materially reduced. 
Therefore, a more uniform stand of 





diluted with fertilizer for 
spreading. 

As a rule, the safest procedure is to 
divide the seed. Go over the entire 
area, using one-half the seed. Then go 
over the area a second time, correct- 
ing the application rate to secure uni- 
form distribution in two applications. 


simpler 


Seed Mixtures 


One of the most successful seed mix- 
tures for high school fields in the 
Middle West has been 100 Ibs. of Ken- 
tucky 31 or Alta fescue, plus 20 Ibs. of 
Merion or Kentucky bluegrass pet 
acre. The tall fescue germinates 
quickly and is much more desirable 
than ryegrass. It makes a uniform 
stand of very drought-tolerant and 
wear-resistant material. The tall fes- 
cue has the particular advantage of 
growing more rapidly in late fall and 
early spring. If it is sparsely planted, 
the field will be clumpy and poor ger- 
mination results. 

All bluegrass selections respond to 
heavy fertilization. By its rhizome 
spreading it fills in around the tall 
fescue and provides a denser turf than 
can be secured with tall fescue alone. 
Merion bluegrass is particularly fa 
vored for northern Indiana areas. In 
the more southern areas of the Middle 
West, Kentucky bluegrass should per- 
form as well. 

Of course, seeding may be done at 
any time. However, the best turf es- 
tablishment usually results from a 

(Continued on page 51) 
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with Crouse-Hinds SPORTSLIGHTING! 


It follows as night the day that good 
lighting encourages attendance at after- 
dark sports events. Improper or inade- 
quate lighting discourages it. There’s no 
squinting—from lack of illumination OR 
from glare — when Crouse-Hinds lights 
the play: everyone can see: players, offi- 
cials, coaches and spectators. 

Better play, longer practice time, in- 
creased school spirit, better attendance 

. these are just a few of the dividends 
possible with Crouse-Hinds floodlighting. 

Durable, high-efficiency illumination at 
economical cost is required by thrifty ad- 
ministrators for spectator AND participa- 
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tor sports. For either one, Crouse-Hinds 
provides proper lighting at reasonable 
cost. 

The entire job of planning your instal- 
lations is performed by our Lighting En- 
gineers. Just send a map of your stadium, 
field, court or pool . or write us to 
send a field engineer to your office for 
consultation. He will show you how better 
floodlighting pays its own way! 

SEND NOW for 

“Night Time Is Play Time’’, 
A 76-page illustrated booklet (Bulletin 
2605 ), describing Crouse-Hinds sports- 


lighting layouts for 45 indoor and out- 
door sports. 


Crouse-Hinds Company of Canada, Ltd.: Toronto, Ont. 
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By GEORGE H. ALLEN 
Football Coach, Whittier College 


Pass Defe 19 


HE most difficult phase of tootball 

for a coach to teach successfully 
is pass defense. It has never been too 
much trouble for us to talk about 
pass defense, but it is always a very 
difficult phase to teach on the playing 
field. 

There are four preliminary consid- 
erations in teaching pass defense. 
When it comes to selecting a backfield 
candidate, we have to ask ourselves 
the question: Can he play pass de- 
fense? If the answer is negative, very 
likely the candidate is not a back, at 
least under the present collegiate 
rules. 

The second consideration in teach- 
ing pass defense is simplicity. Many 
backs make mistakes on defense be- 
cause they are confused. This is one 
area of teaching where confusion is 
the principal enemy of the defender. 
Each factor should be kept as simple 
as possible so that all doubt is elim- 
inated. Simplicity builds confidence 
which is a must in pass defense in or- 
der to do a consistently good job. 

The third consideration is termin- 
ology. The coach should prepare a 
terminology sheet and be sure that 
every back has a copy. All backs 
should be given a test on the termi- 
nology sheet to eliminate any doubt 
or confusion that might arise. 

The fourth consideration is a series 
of lectures. A coach should not at- 
tempt to teach and lecture at the same 
time while the team is on the playing 
field. A 30-minute lecture followed 
by a film provides an ideal learning 
situation. These lectures must be re- 
peated from time to time as the season 
progresses. They need not be long. 

We believe it is necessary to teach 
pass defense through three phases of 
football drills. They are as follows: 
1. Individual drills. 2. Group drills. 
3. Team drills. 

Every movement in all of these 
drills is designed to: 1. Develop bal- 
ance. 2. Increase coordination. 3. De- 
velop maneuverability. 4. Increase 
agility. 5. Improve take-off. 6. Build 
confidence. 

Organizational Notes 

1. The coach should make out 
training pattern cards on which every 
conceivable pass pattern is diagramed. 
These patterns should be run against 


the defense until all contusion js 
eliminated. If a particular pattern is 
troublesome, have the offense walk 
through the pattern until all doubt 
is removed. Patterns that have both 
ered the detense should be added 
to these cards. This procedure is 
important during spring practice and 
early fall drill. 

Patterns used by opponents should 
be placed on large (14” by 18”) cards 
which have been punched with three 
holes. These cards are held together 
by 53-inch circular rings. White cards 
should be used for opposing patterns, 
blue cards for opposing plays, and 
green cards for the opposition’s de 
tense. 

3. Use red vests for the pass de 
fenders. These can be made by the 
home economics class for a very small 
cost. They are easy to slip on and 
off. Too much time is wasted if shirts 
are changed. 

t. The opponents’ patterns should 
be diagramed on index cards and a 
set given to each back on Thursday 
during the team meeting. Place the 
cards in a white envelope with the 
player’s name printed on the outside. 

5. Change areas of the field fre 
quently when practicing pass defense 
Different areas provide motivation. 

6. Use a tripod to hold the cards 
and have a manager or an injured 
player turn them. 

7. Have one coach in charge of pass 
defense. 

8. Practice some phase of pass de- 
fense every day. Devote at least 30 
minutes a day to pass defense. We 
use two pass defense drills even on 
Friday when we are preparing for a 
game the following day. 

9. All opposing pass patterns 
should be brought to the game so that 
they can be viewed quickly. 

10. Have plenty of footballs avail- 
able. The coach cannot waste time 
waiting for someone to return a ball. 
Nine balls are ideal. 

11. Remember, there is a limit on 
how much time can be devoted to 
teaching a player to play pass defense. 


Warm-Up Drills 


The stance drill, lateral drill, back- 
ward drill, combination drill, and the 
fall drill are employed to insure 
proper foot position. We use both 
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hrough Drills 


motion and commands because we be- 
lieve both are necessary to change the 
learning situations. We think both 
are needed for the best results. 

In the spring and early fall we in- 
clude the exaggerated run and jump- 
ing in the warm-up classification. 

The purpose of all these drills is to 
warm up the player’s body and im- 
prove his footwork. In addition, they 
are excellent conditioning exercises 
for the ankles and knees. 

Editor’s Note—For the sake of clari- 
ty those drills that do not have a 
diagram will be referred to by letter 
such as Drill A, Drill B, Drill C, Drill 
D,and Drill E. For the remaining 35 
drills the drill number and diagram 
num ber correspond. 

Drill A — Jumping Rope. Jumping 
rope is nothing new. We have 16 
jump ropes and they are used in the 
spring and early fall. There is no bet- 
ter activity to use for increasing co- 
ordination. The players enjoy this 
warm-up because it is something dif- 
ferent. It is surprising how many 
players cannot jump rope. This drill 
should not be overdone —a few min- 
utes are sufficient. 

Drill B — Exaggerated Run. In this 
drill the player runs in place, but he 
brings his knees up to his chin by 
means of a body lean. 

Drill 1 — Stance Drill. The backs 
take their defensive stance at the com- 
mand of stance. The players must be 
checked frequently in order to avoid 
poor habits. 

Drill 2—Lateral Drill. Assuming 
there are 16 backfield men, divide the 
players into two units of eight. Use 
both motion and voice. The backs 
either go to their right or left from 
5 to 10 yards. 

Drill 3 — Backward Drill. Have the 
backs line up in four rows. Again, we 
use both motion and then voice. The 
backs run straight backwards for 10 
yards. On a second command they 
come forward. 

Drill 4— Combination Drill. The 
backs position themselves 10 yards 
apart and go left, right, back, and 
forward according to the motion and 
Voice commands from the coach. 

Drill C — Fall Drill. In this drill we 
are attempting to prepare the de- 
fender for a miscue. We have the 
players go through the various drills 
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and then at a command they fall 
down and see how quickly they can 
recover and continue on. 


Individual Reaction Drills 


Drill 5 — Long Arm Action. Every 
passer makes a definite motion when 
he prepares to throw. We have a 
passer or coach fake two or three times 
and then throw to a post man down- 
field at 10 yards. This is a must drill 
three or four days per week. It is one 
drill in which the players can see 
improvement. The post players are 
from 10 to 12 yards apart; the passe1 
is 10 yards deep. 

Drill 6 — Hash Drill. Place two post 
players, one on each hash mark and 
have the passer 12 to 15 yards deep. 
This drill is similar to the long arm 
drill, but there is more area to covet 
and a longer lob pass is thrown. 

Drill 7 — Hook Drill. The defensive 
player is 6 yards behind the post and 
slightly to the outside shoulder. Have 
the passer throw the ball directly into 
the post player. The defender at- 
tempts to break up or intercept the 
pass. This is a difficult drill for the 
defense. The passer is 10 yards deep. 

Drill 8 — Deflection Drill (A). We 
use this drill for ball reaction only. 
The ball is tipped in any direction 
to the post player. Then the defender 
must attempt to catch it. The passet 
is 10 yards deep. 

Drill 9 — Deflection Drill (B). This 
drill is used for intercepting the ball 
at its highest point. The deflector tips 
the ball so that the defense can go up 
high. The alignment is the same as 
it was in the previous drill. 

Drill 10 — Deflection Drill (C). This 
drill is the same as the preceding one 
except that two defenders fight for 
ball possession and attempt to show 
what they have learned from the pre- 
vious drills. 

Drill 11 — Deflection Drill (D). The 
alignment is the same as it was for the 
previous drills except that in this 
drill the two defenders start to run 
forward. One defender runs behind 
the other, and the lead man deflects 
the ball. In the previous drills the 
lead man has been stationary. 

Drill 12 — Around the Horn. The 
purpose of this drill is to train the 
defense to catch a ball at an angle 

(Continued on page 53) 
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From the first day of practice to the last game of 
the season, football players will enjoy more com- 
fort, more speed and more ‘‘dig-in”’ ability with 


1957 MacGregor Footba 
made on th 


“PERFECTIO 


Why a new “Last” for football shoes? quired to insure a perfect-fit shoe, 


After an extensive analysis program in , - 
all parts of the United States, MacGregor MacGregor's 1957 "Perfection 











researchers found that modern athletes’ is the answer. 
feet have changed in shape and size. To 
meet these changes a new last is re- There are 12 different models of 





Lightweight Kangaroo Game Shoe 


Goodyear Welt—Soft Toe—Nylon 
Feathertip Cleats—Blue Black 
Kangaroo Uppers—Straight Shank 


When ounces mean touchdowns, these 
lightweight sturdy shoes will fill the bill. 
Outside counter pockets, kangaroo lined 
vamp, oak leather treated sole with 
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biorced at 
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pen rubb 
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straight scored shank. Cushion rubber 
sock lining. Flexible steel plates in soles. 
Detachable feathertip nylon cleats, white 
lace. Carried-in-Stock in sizes 6 to 13 
inclusive, D and E widths. 


5F—High Upper. Per pair $17.95 
5FO—Oxford Style. Per pair $17.95 





A614—Kangaroo Game or Practice Shoe 
Goodyear Welt—Soft Toe — Aluminum Cleats 





Built sturdy enough for both game and practice use, this ™ 
features quality construction throughout. 11 eyelet uppers 
forced at top with webbing, kangaroo lined vamp. One piece 








side counter pockets and backstay. Cushion rubber sock lini 


The complete lines of MacGregor Football and Waterproof “Flexlite’’ outsole with flexible stee! plate and sito 
Baseball shoes, made on the new Perfection shank. Carried-in-Stock in sizes 6 to 13 inclusive. E widths. 4 
Last, are available in every price range. See be Made-to-Order in D width at no extra charge. Per pair $i 


our 1957 catalogs for description and prices. 
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sor Football Shoes carried in stock 
for quick delivery. As you ex- 
the photos, description and prices 
models on this page, you will see “Perfection Last” 
y athletic shoes by MacGregor are means perfect 
owledged as the finest available. fit for the feet 


of today's 
players. 
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* @ perfect fit in football shoes. 


Game or Practice Shoe 
Protan Leather Uppers 
Goodyear Welt— Aluminum Cleats 






br choice of hard or soft toe in this popular 
Hel. Straight shank. High, 11 eyelet uppers 
porced at top with webbing, one-piece 
side counter pockets and backstay. 
bied oak soles with flexible steel plates, 
yy tubber sock lining. Leather lined 
p. Carried-in-stock in sizes 5 to 13 in- 
ive, E width. Can be Made-to-Order in D 
ot no extra charge. 
It-Soft Toe. Per pair $14.95 
~Hard Toe. Per pair $14.95 ’ 


- 


Measuring and cutting Last patterns to most 


minute tolerances. Hundreds were cut to pro- 
duce the ‘Perfection Last." 











Game or Practice Shoe Creative and highly-skilled model makers 
Sportan Leather Uppers bring to life the comfort, utility and smart 
Goodyear Welt—Soft Toe—Aluminum Cleats cppemnan in every MasOmger shee. 
Featuring long wear and comfort. Popular 
price range. Made with “Sportan’’ uppers 
reinforced over instep with webbing. One 
piece counter pocket and backstay, cushion 
rubber sock lining. Waterproof “‘Flexlite’”’ 
outsole with flexible steel plates. White lace. 
Carried-in-stock in sizes 5 to 13 inclusive, E 
width. Can be Made-to-Order in D width at 
no extra charge. 
A622—High Upper. Per pair $12.45 
A624—Oxford Style. Per pair $12.45 





These contour-turning lathes exactingly re- 


er Athletic Equipment early to insure on-time delivery! produce the model maker's original art. 
} MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio * FOOTBALL © BASEBALL * BASKETBALL * GOLF * TENNIS (Photos, courtesy Morton Last Co.) 
7 for APRIL, 1957 
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OOTBALL coaches are always on 

the lookout for something a little 
different to spring on their opponents. 
In order to be successful, the majority 
of us find it necessary to stick fairly 
close to an offense that has stood the 
test over the years, and we try to 
develop the player skills necessary to 
use the offense successfully. We all 
add certain innovations that are 
adapted to the special skills of our 
boys or to counter standard defenses 
which have proven successful against 
our selected offenses. Some of these 
innovations, or modifications, alter 
the appearance of the offense to such 
an extent that it presents an entirely 
new problem for the defense. This is 
the case in the series of plays we will 
describe. 

Before going into the series, let us 
state briefly our offensive football 
philosophy. We like an open style in 
which the passing game is stressed 
equally with the running game. To 
further enhance this passing game, 
we like to use split ends and flankers 
in order to force the defenses into 
weak positions. However, we still 
want to be able to use our funda- 
mental running and passing plays. In 
our opinion, this type of game will 
produce more touchdowns quickly; 
we know our boys like to play it; 
and we know the spectators enjoy it 
more than the control type of ball 
that is currently so popular in high 
schools and colleges. 

In searching for an offense that 
meets this philosophy, we have taken 
the fullback buck or trap series from 
the T formation and changed the 
maneuver of the quarterback to per- 
mit hole-to-hole taking. Combining 
this series with the drive series gives 
us a balanced trap, pass, and drive 
offense that is difficult to defense. 

The rule blocking in the series is 
designed to permit the use of split 
ends and halfback flankers without 
changing the blocking assignments. 
Diagrams | and 2 show these forma- 
tions. 

We will explain the series to the 
right only. Diagram 3, against the odd 
detense, shows the fullback trap, 
which we will call Right 32. 

The rule blocks are as follows: The 
right end drives down and out on the 
deep halfback. Then the right tackle 
takes the first linebacker from head- 
on his center to his side and drives 
him the easiest way. Should the line- 
backer shoot, the tackle passes him 
up and turns up field. If he is covered, 
the right guard fakes a left shoulder 
block, steps to the right, and cuts 
up field tor the first opponent. If he 
is uncovered, he drives hard into the 
first opponent to his left and tries to 
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A Unique 





Trap Pass Series 


By W. J. CLARK 
Athletic Director, Orangeburg, South Carolina, High School 


open the hole. Normally, this is a 
double-team block on the center 
guard. The center post blocks any 
opponent head-on, or drives hard into 
the first opponent to his left. The left 
guard plays a key part in the play, 
and in the entire offense. He must be 
quick, agile, and well drilled in trap 
blocking. His split is from 12 inches 
to 18 inches, allowing him only 
enough freedom to operate fast back 
of his center when he pulls. On Right 
32, he takes a short step to his right 
and backward. Then he drives hard 
past the center's tail at an angle into 
the hole, and blocks out on the first 
opponent beyond the center. Many 
times this player will be a shooting 
linebacker. As many coaches of the 
5-4 defense key the interior lineback- 
ers on the guard blocks, crashing them 
when the guard turns in on a double- 








team, it will pay to practice against 
a maneuver of this kind because some 
of the best gains will result against 
such a tactic. The left tackle cuts off 
any opponent in the gap to his right 
or takes the first linebacker from the 
center to his side. The left end takes 
the safety or halfback to his side. 
Now, let us explain the backfield 
maneuver which is different from the 
original way of running the series. 
The fullback lines up from three to 
three and one-half yards deep, with 
the halfbacks a foot or two deeper and 
covering the inside legs of thei 
tackles. Then the fullback drives at 
the left foot of his center, passes to 


the left of the quarterback, receives 
the ball from the quarterback, and 
veers sharply to the right and through 
the hole. 

Our quarterback is instructed to 
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Shoe Life Extensi@ 


Raleigh offers the very BEST of shoe reconditioning PL@ Y 
shoe life, to improve wearability and play, to safeguard the feetiof a 
control of shoes by the coach as easy and efficient as possible. 
shoe problems to Raleigh! 


@ NEW “Five Cycle System” for Shoe Control 


1. Positive Shoe Identification is enabled by a numbered leather 
disc, firmly sewed on . . . colored to indicate year of issue and 
use: 1958-White; 1959-Red; 1960-Green; 1961-Tan; 1962- 
Maroon. . 

2. Numbering assures proper pairing . . . prevents mismated shoes 
that impair players’ feet and play. 

3. Golor of Disc indicates year of first use or reconditioning . . . 
for inspection and economy control. 

4. “Five Cycle System” enables coach to determine which makes 
of shoes give longest service! 

5. System makes work of coach easier, more complete . . . enables 
assignment of responsibility for shoes! 


© Faultless Repairing and Reconditioning 


Raleigh experts specialize in athletic shoes. They know the fine 
points that make them most comfortable and playable . . . from 
inspection and sterilizing on through the final 2-spray finish (rub- 
ber and plastic) . . . a fine finish that does not soil the hands no 
matter how many shoes are handled. The finish water-proofs the 


shoes! WHEN IT’S FROM RALEIGH, IT’S RIGHT! 











Designed and made by Raleigh, lighter, 
last longer! Safe, rust-proof tip cannot 
burr or fall out. Cleat sheds mud, stays 
clean. Threaded insert and tip in one 
piece! Nylon “nobs” lock cleat to post. 
Outlast rubber or aluminum five to one! 


Shoes are dry when you get them and 
they stay dry! They are easily identifi- 
able as to number and size because of 
the see-thru bag. No individual shoe 
handling and no mis-mating! 


RECONDITIONING DIVISION 


After play, Lasts should be inserted in 
athletic shoes. Shoes dry better, keep 
their shape longer, wear better and 
keep players’ feet in good condition. 
The Last should be a MUST for every 
shoe! 


Insist on the best in reconditioning. 
Send your players’ shoes to Raleigh! 


NEW ROCHELLE, 
NEW YORK 
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take a quick step to his right, follow 
with a step to the left, and pivot at 
his waist to the left. These steps 
should be taken at a slight angle to 
the right to clear the fullback’s path 
to the center’s left leg. The ball is 
placed in the fullback’s belly and the 
quarterback rides briefly with his arms 
as the fullback veers. This maneuver 
places the quarterback in a position 
facing the line of scrimmage, so he 
continues his roll to the right, driving 
one step with his right foot down 
the line, and then angling back to 
meet the left halfback about a yard 
and one-half back of the seam between 
his right end and right tackle. He 
fakes a hand-off to the left halfback, 
swings around the end, and fakes a 
pass. 

Then the right halfback drives 
toward the defensive end, veers 
sharply to the right, and attacks the 
corner linebacker, or in the case of 
an even defense, any linebacker from 
head-on his right end to the outside. 

The left halfback crosses right for 
three steps and cuts towards the inside 
leg of his right end. He forms a 
pocket and fakes receiving the ball 
from the quarterback. It will be no- 
ticed that Right 32 (Diagram 3) and 
the entire series can be run from the 
formation shown in Diagram | if the 
defense honors the split right end and 
the halfback as they should. Also, the 
series can be run from Diagram 2 
if the backfield rotates with this for- 
mation with no change in the rule 
blocking. 

Diagram 4 shows the off-tackle play, 
Right 36. In this play, the right end’s 
rule is the same as it was on Right 
$2, down and out on the halfback. 
This maneuver places tremendous 
pressure on the linebackers and half- 
backs, especially if they are keying 
on the ends for passes. 

Our right tackle blocks anyone on 
his right shoulder, head-on, in the 
seam to his left, priority being from 
left to right. 

The right guard blocks the op- 
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ponent on his inside seam, or head- 
on, to the left. 

Then the center blocks the man 
head-on or the first opponent to his 
left. 

The left guard pulls to the right 
and trap blocks out on the first oppo- 
nent who crosses the line beyond his 
right tackle. Normally, this is the 
defensive end, but it may be a tackle 
on the loose six, the 4-4 or the eight- 
man line defenses. 

Our left tackle screens off any op- 
ponent in the seam to his right and 
takes the first linebacker from the 
center to his side. 

Then the left end is down for the 
safety or halfback on his side. 

The backfield maneuver is the same 
as it is in the Right 32 trap, and the 
left halfback carries the ball. The full- 
back drives at the left foot of the cen- 
ter, folds over the ball, and drives 
hard to the right of his center. Of 
course, his fake and drive into the 
line, as in the drive series, is extremely 
important if the play is to succeed. 
The right halfback drives at the end 
and veers for the corner linebacker. 

Then the quarterback, using the 
same two quick steps to the rear and 
a pivot at his waist to the left, lays 
the ball on the fullback’s hip, and 
with his arms locked at the elbows, 





b ILL CLARK graduated from 
Presbyterian College and 
began his coaching career in 
1935 at Summerville, South 
Carolina, High School. He 
coached at North Charleston 
and Sumter before entering 
service where he served in the 
North African and European 
theaters. In 1948 he went to 
Orangeburg and last fall his 
team was undefeated. Clark’s 
overall coaching record is an 
amazing 126 wins, and 12 ties 
out of 172 games played. 























DIAG.G Rt. 37 




















lets his arms ride briefly with the 
fullback. As his arms are riding, he is 
brought into a position facing the 
line so he steps down the line with his| 
right foot and angles slightly to meet 
the left halfback one and one-half 
yards back of the seam between his | 
right tackle and end. He lays the ball 
in the pocket formed by the left half. 
back, gives a brief ride with his arms, 
drives around the defensive end, and 
fakes a pass. 

On short yardage plays, or when 
the tackle is playing the seam, we may 
use a double-team block, Right 36 ° 
rough, as shown in Diagram 5. 

Diagram 6 shows the bread and 
butter play in the series, the running 
pass or run. It may seem strange to 
call a pass the bread and butter play 
of an offense but that is exactly how 
we use it. Our players call this play 
more than any other play in the 
series and iis use has forced our op- 
ponents into all types of defenses 
which weaken them against our run- 
ning attack in an attempt to cover it. , 
The backfield action is the same in 
Right 37 as it is in the other plays. 
The quarterback uses a strong fake 
to the fullback, rides with him, and 
rolls to the right. The ball is placed 
in the left halfback’s belly for a brief 
ride and then withdrawn. Then the | 
quarterback slides the ball to his right 
hip and swings around the end. First, 
he checks the right end to see if he 
is open and then the right halfback | 
in the flat. If both players are covered, : 
he runs. | 

Then the right end drives at the 
deep halfback as if to block him and 
angles deep and out. 

Our right halfback veers toward 
the corner linebacker, fakes a block, 
and continues in the flat. 

The right tackle and right guard 
area block, and the center blocks the 
head-on opponent or the first man to 
his left. 

Then the left guard pulls and 
moves down the line. He fakes a right 

(Continued on page 68) 
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After a season on the new floor, Carl Buffenbarger, 
Superintendent of Maintenance, reports the Seal-O-San 
finish has performed satisfactorily in every way. 
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Columbus High School’s basketball team found the floor 
to its liking and showed its approval by winning every 
game it has played on the floor. 








Architect, McGuire and Shook, Indianapol 


A lively, resilient floor at Columbus, Ind., High School 
permits fast action, safe play on the court! 






All modern sealers provide a surface that is relatively easy 
to maintain. All to a degree, enhance the beauty of the 


ACTION is the word for Seal-O-San! For there lies the 
difference between an ordinary sealer and the right sealer 





for your gym floor. 


All gym floors must be designed for ACTION .. . and the 
activities on those floors should be safe for the youngsters. 
Basketball is among the fastest sports played on the gym 
floor and to be played well the players must have confi- 
dence that pivots, fast breaks and all tricky footwork are 
safe, steady, sure . . . otherwise well organized team play 
becomes pure chaos with each team member looking out 
for his own skin. 


FOUND SEAL-O-SAN BEST 
IN 17 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


“For the past 17 years I have been con 
nected with or associated with school busi- 
ness in Indiana either as a coach or as a 
Superintendent of Maintenance and Sup- 
plies and I would like to say that during that 
time I have used several types of gym fin- 
ishes. | am convinced that the Seal-O-San 
gym finish is one of the better if not the 

t gym finishes I have used. It is very 
easily maintained plus the fact that it is 
non-slippery and glare free.” 


Cac /Bugpube ate 
z a 


Superintendent of Main- 


wood. All are sold on performance. But, only Seal-O-San 
can give you the assurance of a really lively, yet safe floor 
for all types of fast action under nearly any condition. 


Thirty years of favorable experience prove this fact. If you 
have a problem floor, ask your neighboring coach who has 
used Seal-O-San. He is our best salesman. 


SEAL-O-SAN. 


GYM FLOOR FINISH 


Huntington <> Laboratories 


Huntington, Indiana 


Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
























Feet: 
- Peraliel 
. Width of Shoulders 
. Stagger: 
oe. Toe to instep 
— Ends — Toe te heel 
b. Either foot forward 
. Up on the balls of both 
feet 
. Toes pointed straight 
ahead 


. Form a straight line with 
feet xed 


Hips: 

. Not twisfed 

. Flexed 

. Perallel to ground 

. Form a ht line with 
the shoulder 


Back: 

Me ee 
ground 

Shoulder: 

. Should be squere to thr 
ground 


Arms: 

. Almost perpendicular to 
to the ground 

. Weight equally distributed 
on both hands 

. Hands form a straight line 
with feet 

. Meke a bridge of fingers 
— both hands 

ee ee 
tact is made 


Weight Distribution: 






















1. Weight well forward 
2. More weight on hands 
3. Feur contact points — Balls 


of both feet and ten fing- 
ers of both hands 


Head: 


1. Streight off shoulder 


Eyes: 


te ee eT 


defensive linemen when 
target is linemen 


2. Fecused on the numerals 


of the defensive ployer 
when terget is linebacker 


Four-Point 
Stance 


By VICTOR ROWEN 


Line Coach, San Francisco State College 

















NEW era in offensive line play started when a startlingly different 
A football offensive line position moved into the spotlight — the 
four-point stance. This position is an old stance which was shunned 
for a long time. Upon reappearing, it seemed new, and has caused 
a great deal of controversy in football circles across the nation. 
Many coaches are staunch supporters of the four-point stance and 
use it with great success for all their linemen. However, a number 
of coaches, who have reservations in regard to this new line position, 
refuse to use it and prefer the three-point stance. 

In our position as line coach at San Francisco State College, we 
are always interested in learning of any technique which will im- 
prove our line. Naturally, when we heard of the great success some 
coaches were having with the four-point stance, we became deeply 
interested. Since there was so little written information available 
about the stance, we decided to investigate all possible sources of 
information thoroughly. We contacted a number of the leading 
coaches in the country who are, or were, advocates of this new line 
position. The results were most gratifying — not only did we receive 
detailed analyses of the four-point stance, but also many comments 
on its strengths and weaknesses. 

What is this four-point stance which has captured and changed 
the thinking of many of our nation’s football coaches? Let us 
examine it. To the left, in outline form, is a detailed description. 

Many coaches whose teams use the four-point stance were €n- 
thusiastic in their praise of it. Now, let us see what advantages there 
are to be gained by using the four-point rather than the three-point 
stance. First of all, the four-point stance is more comfortable for 
the player and is not as tiring to maintain as the three-point stance. 
Thus, players will be able to sustain their aggressive charge late in 
the game. Then too, because this is a more comfortable stance, 

(Continued on page 73) 
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_ This is what happened 
~ to poor Coach Whirley 
™ ,..when he forgot to 


Every athletic goods manufacturer wants to produce 
and deliver perfect equipment of highest quality. 

But when orders arrive late, and rush shipments are 
demanded, it is practically impossible for the factory 

to guarantee customary careful production, thorough 
inspection and cautious packing. Place your orders early 
and you'll benefit several ways: 





V You will get delivery before your deadline 


Vv You will receive the equipment you ordered with 
no substitutions 


Vv You will get equipment carefully produced by 
unhurried craftsmen 


Vv You will have time to adjust sizes and reorder 
for new men 


Vv You will have time to mark equipment, assign it 
to individual players, and have it ready for the 
first day of practice 


Chiler Eatdy..bave it KG wi on Tee! 


ATHLETIC GOODS MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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E often hear the statement, 

Sprinters are born, not made. 
Conversely, it can be said that the 
majority of good middle distance run- 
ners are developed through proper 
training. While sprinters may improve 
through knowledge and application of 
good training techniques and_ boys 
born with exceptional pulse rates de- 
velop into good middle distance run- 
ners, the emphasis on the latter group 
must rest on hard work, through cor- 
rect training, rather than on some 
circulatory phenomenon. 


for the 





programs developed athletes such as 
Ben Eastman, Glen Cunningham, 
Chuck Hornbostel, John Woodruff, 
and many others prior to World War 
II. 

During the war, neutral Sweden, 
relatively undisturbed, continued to 
develop such athletes as Henry Eriks- 
son, Lenard Strand, Arne Anderson, 
and Gundar Haegg. Gosta Holmer, 
Swedish national coach, helped these 
men attain world prominence through 
a system of Fartlek training. The 
training procedures are limited only 


Interval 
Training 


High School 


_Half-Miler 


By JOHN A. LUCAS 
Track Coach, Natick, Massachusetts, High School 


For many years American college 
and high school track coaches have 
trained their middle distance and dis- 
tance runners according to the fol- 
lowing simple, practical, and success- 
ful formula: 

Monday: Overdistance. Half-milers 
run three-quarters of a mile on the 
track. 

Tuesday: Underdistance. Speed 
work consisting of starts, 220’s or 
300’s, usually not more than three or 
four. 

Wednesday: Pace work. Two 440's 
or one 660 at racing pace. 

Thursday: Light jogging or a single 
pace quarter followed by some wind 
sprints. 

Friday: Rest. 

Saturday: Competition. 

This type of program or similar 
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by the maturity of the athlete, the 
time available, and his imagination. 
Gosta Bergkvist, Sweden’s 4:05 miler, 
presents his program of Fartlek train- 
ing. It emphasizes the flexibility and 
individuality of the system. 

“T never follow the same schedule 
each day, but allow the way I feel to 
be my guide. First, a warm-up 
for ten minutes and then I do about 
two miles at one-half speed; then easy 
running for ten minutes, and then 
two miles at one-half speed again. 
Take a little rest by walking before 
running a half-mile at three-quarters 
speed; then easy running again, and 
another half-mile at three-quarters 
speed. I reduce fatigue with easy run- 
ning and then go on until I am rested 
again.” 

During the past five years the em- 
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py tos LUCAS graduated from 
Boston University and re 
ceived a graduate degree from 
U.S.C. During five years of 
coaching at Huntington Prep 
School and Natick High Schoo!, 
his teams have won 87 out of 
100 cross-country indoor and 
outdoor races and meets. Joe 
Mullens, who holds the high 
school record for 600 yards, is 
one of his proteges. 











phasis, both in Europe and in Amer. 
ica, has been on the interval system, 
a program which has resulted in al- 
most unbelievable improvement at 
all distances above the quarter mile. 
Zatopek, Bannister, Landy, Pirie, [ha- 
ros, Courtney, Dwyer, and many oth- 
ers use their own interpretation of 
interval training. Tom Courtney, in 
preparation for his brilliant perform- 
ance at Melbourne, followed the fol- 
lowing rigorous program. 

Monday: Eight 330’s, allowing 35 
seconds for each one, with a 300 yard 
walk in between each. 

Tuesday: Six 440’s, allowing 54 
seconds for each one, with a 440 yard 
walk in between each. 

Wednesday: Five 300’s, allowing 33 
seconds for each one, with ten minutes 
in between. 

Thursday: Six miles cross-country, 
then a hard one mile. 

Friday: Ins and outs for one mile. 
Rest. Repeat. 

Saturday: Rest. 

Sunday: Rest. 

Each of the three systems has mer- 
it; each one has produced world 
champions. A coach should never 
feel he must decide which of the three 
systems or philosophies of training to 
use with his middle distance runners. 
He should use all three. 

Following is a four-phase plan of 
training which employs what we feel 
are the most helpful and practical of 
the American, Swedish, and interval 
systems: 1. Overdistance or Fartlek. 
2. Underdistance or speed interval 
training. 3. Underdistance or speed 
interval training. 4. Pace work. 

With a background of cross-country 
and indoor running, we feel that a 
good high school half-miler can reach 
his greatest potential with a program 
similar to the following six-week pro- 
gressive schedule: 


First Week 


Monday: Overdistance. Fartlek 
workout for 20 minutes on a grass sur- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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BUY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNIFORMS 


THE TOP 











CHAMPION’S “Complete Phys Ed Uni- FEATURING: 
forms” are priced lower, and the savingsare © T-Shirts in white and colors. 


passed along to you. @ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 


Follow the lead of more and more of specially treated to be heat resistant. 


the nation’s colleges and high schools and 
equip your school with top quality, long 


wearing, perfect laundering Champion ; ;' 
Phys Ed Uniforms. @ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out. 


Here are the three standard T-Shirt and — Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 
Gym Pant combinations. at no extra charge. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
(All Colors) 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
(White and Colors) 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION | 
(All White) 











T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cotton, T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following colors se 
full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. Gym Pant: Style KE/8. In following col- —all stocked for immediate delivery: Dk. ou 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. ors all stocked for immedate delivery: Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, du 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4 piece Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, wt 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, Gold and Old Gold. Same construction ; 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. as 78QS. Sizes XS-S-M-L. cit 
1Y%,” elastic. WHITE ONLY. Sizes: XS Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Gym Pant: Style KE/8. He 
S-M- Complete Price, including shirt and Complete Price, including shirt and Be 
Complete Price, including shirt and pants processed in your own school color pants processed in your own school color un 
pants processed in your own school color with your own design... with your own design . . . tal 
with your own design ... $1.65 per uniform $1.80 per uniform W 
$1.60 per uniform at! 
j = Champion will send you a free sam- combination. This sample request thi 

ple of the T-Shirt and pos Page so must yo from the - = — 4 

hi it for r tion department or office. S 
WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG t ” ae Physical ‘Resnuten denen will Took pron design and color when writ- or 
with your design in your school color ing for sample. 

be 
PLEASE NOTE—WE HAVE MOVED! “* 
CHAMPION 115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. er 
tal 
Knitwear Co., Inc. P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. va 
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In Grand Rapids They're Building Interest With 


A Unique 
Track Meet Program 





By CHARLES W. DAVIDSON 
Assistant Director of Athletics, Grand Rapids, Michigan, Schools 


N Grand Rapids, Michigan, a city 

of some 200,000 people, there are 
seven high schools. Fifteen years ago 
our track and field meets were as 
dull, drab, and uninteresting as those 
which are conducted in most other 
cities of this size in the United States. 
However, the athletic director, John 
Bos, started plans for track meets 
under the lights. Shortly after under- 
taking this task, Mr. Bos passed away. 
Wendell Emery became director of 
athletics and proceeded to continue 
this evening track program as promul- 
gated by his predecessor. He also 
broadened and accelerated it. 

We feel that a printed program has 
been of help in popularizing track 
and field in Grand Rapids. Our pro- 
gram which sells for five cents con- 
tains: 1. Pictures of the track coaches 
and their assistants. 2. Lists of the 
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faculty managers and the schools with 
which they are affiliated. 3. A com- 
prehensive map of Houseman Field, 
listing all facilities, including the 
Starting and finishing lines for all 
events. 4. A list of track events, a 
description of the event, the city 
records, and a space for scoring the 
present evening’s races. 5. Current 
team names and numbers of the con- 
testants pictured. 6. A complete de- 
scription of field events, current rec- 
ords, and a place for scoring the 
evening’s events. 7. Acknowledgment 
of all loyal supporters and faculty 
men who give freely and generously 
of their time and assistance in order 
that the night meets may be a suc- 
cess. 8. Finally, a dual meet schedule 
and an overall score sheet, with in- 
formation about the awarding of 
paints for each event. 


Friday, April 5 
Union vs. South 
Central vs. Ottawa 
Creston vs. Christian 
Catholic — bye 


Friday, April 12 
Central vs. Christian 
Ottawa vs. Union 
Catholic vs. Creston 
South — bye 


Wednesday, April 17 
South vs. Catholic 
Creston vs. Central 
Christian vs. Ottawa 
Union — bye 


Tuesday, April 23 
Catholic vs. Central 
South vs. Creston 
Christian vs. Union 
Ottawa — bye 


Friday, April 26 
Union vs. Creston 
Ottawa vs. Catholic 
South vs. Central 
Christian — bye 


Friday, May 3 
Creston vs. Ottawa 
Christian vs. South 
Union vs. Catholic 
Central — bye 


Tuesday, May 7 
Ottawa vs. South 
Catholic vs. Christian 
Central vs. Union 
Creston — bye 


May 10 — Regional 

May 14, 15 — City 

May 18 — State 

May 25 — John Bos Relays 


The unique feature of our meets is 
the fact that we run three dual meets 
at the same time. Instead of the 
schools holding dual meets at their 
own fields, these are combined into an 
evening meet. There are seven schools 
taking part in our program which 
means that one team is idle during 
each of the seven dual meets. The 
accompanying table shows our track 
schedule for this year. 

Our meets begin promptly at 7:00 
P.M. when the entire field is illumi- 
nated by the night football lighting 
system. A simple adjustment in the 
lighting system is made to direct the 
lights onto the track rather than the 
football field. 

Because of the time element field 
events are not conducted in the eve- 
ning. Therefore, all field events have 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Analysis of the 
Backhand Drive 


By JAMES H. LEIGHTON, JR. 


Tennis Coach, Presbyterian College, Clinton, South Carolina 


N the analysis of the backhand, our 
panel of experts is the same as it 

was for the article on the forehand, 
with the exception of Harwood White 
who, to our knowledge, has written 
only on the forehand. 

Most professionals and coaches with 
whom we have talked are in agree- 
ment that the backhand is an easier 
stroke to set than the forehand. Re- 
sults are not forthcoming as quickly 
because the students are not accus- 
tomed to swinging or to judging a 
ball on this side; however, funda- 
mentally, the swing is easier because 
it is not encumbered in any way by 
the player’s body. Of course, the swing 
is made from the player’s right 
shoulder on both sides, but his right 
shoulder is the front point on the 
backhand, and the rear point on the 
forehand. Also, controlling the shoul- 
ders is much simpler on the _ back- 
hand than it is on the forehand. All 
of this adds up to the fact that it is 
easier to get a long hitting area, and 
to maintain contact with the ball over 
a good distance on the backhand than 
it is on the forehand. 

We mention this point in the be- 
ginning because it is important to 
us as instructors from the psycho- 
logical point of view of our students. 
The backhand stroke is a bugbear to 
many players. When this is the case, 
we feel it is helpful to state that, 
mechanically speaking, the backhand 
is a simpler shot. Explanation of these 
mechanical differences may sometimes 
be a help in eliminating this bugbear. 

Now, let us listen to our panel of 
experts. 


Footwork 


Ellsworth Vines—The player should 
try to approach the ball so that his 
hitting position will always be with 
his feet pointing toward the sideline. 
He should not be afraid to take steps 
as long as are necessary in attempting 
to get to the ball as quickly as possible. 
His right foot should go well across 
his left. 

Bill Tilden —In order to get to a 
ball that is any distance from him, a 
player should take his first step with 
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the foot that is away from the ball, 
directly across toward the sideline 
on the side the ball is coming. If the 
ball is on the left side, he should step 
with his right foot across toward the 
sideline, pivoting to the left on the 
sole of his left foot. If the ball is com- 
ing directly at him, the player should 
step across backward in the direction 
of the right sideline with his left foot 
and pivot to the left on the sole of his 
right foot. All footwork should be 
used to bring the player to the ball 
with his weight under control so that 
he can use it as he wishes when he 
hits the ball. When a shot requires 
him to run, he should do his fast 
running first. 

Helen Jacobs—The first step should 
be taken with the left foot. Also, the 
player’s left foot should advance, with 
the foot pointing toward the sideline 
as his body pivots to the left. Then, 
just before beginning the forward 
swing, he starts to step into the shot 
by bringing his right leg across to a 
position a pace in advance of and to 
the left of his left foot and almost 
parallel with the net. 

Don Budge — Correct footwork and 
weight shifting are even more im- 
portant in the backhand than they are 
in the forehand. Unless a player takes 
his side stance properly, his backswing 
will be restricted, his elbow will be 
cramped against his body instead of 
being held away from it, and the for- 
ward movement of the racket will be 
impeded. 

Author's comment: Budge says little 
or nothing about footwork on the 
backhand, but we can presume that 
his remark about forehand footwork, 
I like the side-skipping method which 
enables me to remain facing the net 
and to keep my eyes on the ball, ap- 
plies to the backhand also. 

Jack Kramer— The player should 
pivot on his left foot and step forward 
with his right foot. 

Lloyd Budge —The footwork for 
the backhand is the exact reverse of 
that used for the forehand. The play- 
er’s legs should be comfortably far 
apart, his right leg should be toward 
the net, and his toes should be point- 


ing toward the left sideline. In the 
case of the backhand stroke, his right 
leg should step into the ball. One of 
the main difficulties with the beginner 
in his footwork on the backhand side 
is his tendency to aid the stroke by 
trying to swing his left leg around 
to help the shot. 

Mary K. Browne—The player 
should turn sideways to the net. 

Tom Stowe — The footwork for the 
backhand is the reverse of that which 
is used in the forehand. The player 
should step to the ball with his left 
foot. When hitting, he should trans- 
fer his weight to his right foot. In this 
case, his feet should be slightly crossed. 
His right foot should be in front and 
a little to the right of his left foot. At 
the completion of the stroke, he 
should bring his right foot back. 

There is more agreement on the 
footwork for the backhand than there 
was for the forehand. This is under- 
standable because the same leeway is 
not present. Without a good sound 
turn of the player’s shoulders on the 
backhand, it is pretty difficult to get 
an ample backswing. Of course, this 
turn of the shoulders comes more 
naturally when the player’s right foot 
is placed well across his left foot 
toward the right side of the line. Don 
Budge’s comments on footwork are 
worth noting. 

All of our panel members fail to 
mention the inside-out swing on the 
backhand as they did on the forehand, 
and it is important to point out that 
without this type of footwork it is 
dificult to swing from inside out. 
However, it should also be pointed 
out that if a proper turn of the play- 
er’s trunk and shoulders is made, 
there are possibilities in footwork. 
When both feet are perpendicular to 
the net, the player’s right foot lines 
up directly with his left. Thus, the 
player’s body is more of a coiled 
spring. There is the impulse to un- 
wind when the feet are placed _per- 
pendicular to the net, and the shoul- 
ders and trunk are well turned to the 
left. 

Our remarks should not be con- 
strued as a contradiction of the ex- 
perts, but as an indication that there 
are possibilities in this kind of think- 
ing. We think it is well for a player 
to guard against putting his right foot 
across too much so that it forms a 
parallel line to the net with his left 
foot. This type of footwork curtails 
a natural shifting of the player's 
weight, and limits the racket’s travel 
out through the intended line of 
flight. 

Of course, our previous remarks in- 
volve the actual placement of the 


(Continued on page 64) 
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trampolining 








> rel d 


LESSON PLANS 


to help you popularize physical training with 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 
215 A Avenue, N.W. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me 12 lesson plans in Trampolining free of charge. 
(If you don’t have a Trampoline, order anyway and start 


planning ahead.) 


Name 


Nissen Trampoline Co., Ltd. 
Hainault Works 
London, England 





School 





Address 





City 


State 





Paste on back of postcard or insert in envelope and mail today. 
Ce eee TT | 


Trampolining stimulates interest in 
your physical education program 
simply because it’s so much fun and 
easily learned. In addition, it’s an 
excellent physical conditioner and 
a thoroughly recognized competitive 
sporting event. 


Now, to make it .easy for you to 
teach Trampolining we are offering 
free of charge a series of 
12 lesson plans. If you 
don’t have a Trampoline, 
order them anyway and 
have your Trampolining 
program planned by the 


time your Trampoline is delivered. 


Physical education instructors in our 
military academies, colleges, uni- 
versities, high schools and elemen- 
tary schools throughout the country 
are finding that Trampolining is 
playing a major role in making phys- 
ical fitness programs appealing to 
our youth. 


Trampolines are made by Nissen — 
Originators and manufacturers of 
Trampolines exclusively. (Free rental 
of films on Trampolining with each 
new Trampoline purchased.) 


if it isn’t a NISSEN it isn’t a Trampoline 
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HROUGH the years, many ex- 
perienced baseball players have 
tried to express their ideas regarding 
the batting process. From their expres- 
sions have come many viewpoints in 
the form of philosophies of batting. 
Basically, these thoughts revolve 
around the question, What is batting? 
Is it a mechanical process? How is it 
motivated and stimulated? Why do 
various batters react differently under 
similar circumstances? Why does the 
same batter react differently in iden- 
tical situations? Answers to these 
questions lie in introspection as well 
as in observation. We can observe 
mechanical batting faults. We can ex- 
periment with new techniques and 
new equipment. But what about the 
factors in batting that cannot be ob- 
served? What are the motivating and 
stimulating forces that initiate the 
batting process and form such a large 
part in determining batting results? 
One school of thought describes the 
inner batting process as a battle be- 
tween two players, the pitcher and 
the batter. This battle is basically one 
of courage, or as some players express 
it, a battle of courage. Courage is dis- 
played on the one hand by a batter 
who faces a hard, potentially in- 
jurious, deadly object, thrown at a 
high rate of speed, and with variation 
in its course of flight unknown to 
him. The batter is expected to stand 
courageously with his body and head 
close to this rapidly approaching 
leather-covered pellet, and use every 
skill at his command to hit the object 
successfully. This procedure is re- 
peated often during the course of a 
game, so much so, that every batter 
faces this situation approximately 
fifteen times per game. Furthermore, 
he must face these situations under 
intimidating circumstances which are 
manifested in the curve ball and the 
bean ball. The curve ball is an in- 
timidating one since it is thrown at 
the batter with the idea of frightening 
him into backing or dodging away 
from the ball. Positively stated, this 
type of pitch tests the courage of the 
batter. 

On the other hand, the pitcher is 
in the unenviable position of facing 
an adversary who wears a mean scowl, 
has a large bat, and is bent on creat- 
ing mayhem against this pitched ball. 
His position is clearly defined, to keep 
the batter from hitting the pitched 
ball by employing all of the resources 
at his command. 

One of these resources is courage. 
The pitcher must take heart; he must 
not wilt under the determined efforts 
of his glaring adversary. He must 
maintain sharp wits, cunning, and 
perseverance regardless of the situa- 
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Major Batting 
Philosophies 


By JAMES SMILGOFF 
Baseball Coach, Taft High School, Chicago, Illinois 


tion. Each player has a major re- 
sponsibility to his teammates. Each 
one is expected to display the utmost 
courage in order to do the job well. 
Each must show that he is not afraid. 
In short, it takes courage to do the 
job, and the most courageous player 
will win out in the end. This basic 
philosophy of batting has been ex- 
pressed many times. It is the source 
of competition. It is the basic in- 
gredient for success. 

Contrary to occasional player opin- 
ion, we believe that courage can be 
built. It can be developed through 
successful experiences. The expres- 
sion, nothing builds success like suc- 
cess has been heard often. It is our 
belief that nothing builds courage like 
success. 

In the course of a baseball game 
many opportunities for success or 
failure present themselves. Along 
with these opportunities come the op- 
portunities to display courage or fear. 
Courage is regulated by previous ex- 
perience plus an inner emotional 
desire and drive. This emotional de- 
sire or drive varies in degree. Thus, 
a person may show varying degrees 
of courage. He may even show cour- 
age or lack of it in similar situations. 
The ability and self-confidence that 
are available to cope with the situa- 
tion regulate the extent of courage. 
In our opinion, courage can be lost 
or gained according to these regu- 
lating or influencing factors. 

A pitcher may show considerable 
courage when he is confronted with 
a difficult pitching situation, yet he 
may show less courage a week later 
in a similar situation. This variation 
of courage exemplifies the fact that 
it is a fluctuating characteristic. 
Through the wise application of psy- 
chology a player’s courage can be 
developed toward maximum poten- 
tial. 

Another school of thought in re- 
gard to batting expresses the view- 
point that batting is a game or a bat- 


tle of nerves between the pitcher and 
batter. Each player tries to put more 
mental and nervous pressure on the 
other. Each one tries to make the 
other give in first in order to succeed 
in this battle of pressure. It is a war 
of nerves and a battle of wits to de- 
termine which one is able to out- 
maneuver the other emotionally. This 
school of thought admits there are 
smart hitters and smart pitchers, and 
reccgnizes more than ability and cour- 
age. It places considerable emphasis 
on smartness and shrewdness. It rec- 
ognizes that the smart hitter is differ- 
ent from the good hitter. The latter 
has more natural ability. The former 
is a student of the game who employs 
every mental facet available to im- 
prove his batting. He uses reason to 
anticipate what the next pitch will 
be. He guesses occasionally in regard 
to the next pitch to be thrown. He is 
alert to every move and indicating 
pattern of the opposing hurler. He is 
constantly trying to diagnose the op- 
posing hurler’s thinking pattern. He 
is ever alert to interpret his oppo- 
nent’s every move. Most important, 
he is always on the alert to meet his 
opponent’s challenge by either out- 
smarting him mentally or outmaneu- 
vering him emotionally in this war of 
nerves and in this battle of wits. 

A third philosophy of batting which 
we have encountered expresses bat- 
ting as a test of ability. This view- 
point expresses batting strictly and 
solely in terms of ability and nothing 
else. The player either has it or does 
not have it. This group is of the 
opinion that good batters are born 
and not made. They feel that good 
hitters are born with unusual char- 
acteristics. These characteristics are 
natural entities; they are not acquired. 
Strangely enough, this philosophy of 
batting has been expressed only by the 
really great hitters in baseball, both 
past and present. 

We are of the opinion that this 

(Continued on page 44) 
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I is generally agreed that the secret 

of successful hitting is basically de- 
sire and timing. Grip, stance, fast 
hands, hand-eye coordination, rigid 
head position, elbow position, shoul- 
der and hip action, follow-through, 
and the division of stride and swing 
are aspects of hitting which are dis- 
cussed frequently. However, the base- 
ball bat must be considered as a phys- 
ical pendulum. 

The bat as used by the hitter is a 
physical pendulum and as such fol- 
lows certain specific laws. An under- 
standing of the physical principles in- 
volved could conceivably aid the 
student in perfecting his hitting. The 
knowledge and insight into harmonic 
vibration and the action of the bat 
when the ball is hit above or below 


Locating the Critical 





Let O represent the point at which the bat is pivoted and O' the center of percussion. O! is the critical 
area sought. Now let cg represent the center of mass. Let | be the distance, in centimeters, measured 
from O to the center of gravity (cg) and L represent the distance, in centimeters, from O to the center of 
percussion. In other words, solve the formula L = I + ml for L. This distance as measured from O 
down the bat will locate the center of percussion accurately in relaticn to the fixed pivotal point O. 


Before attempting to substitute in the above formula weigh the bat in grams (m) and locate the center of 
gravity of the bat by balancing it on a knife edge. Now accurately find the period (P = T + 50) of the 
bat. Suspend the bat freely at the pivotal point O. Pull the bat to the right and release. Count fifty com- 
plete swings, using a stop watch to record carefully the total elapse time (in seconds) for the fifty swings. 
Divide fifty into the total elapse time (seconds). This resulting value is the period for the bat as suspended 


at point O. 


for I. 


bull’s-eye of the bat. 





d. The inertia (I) can be found by 





Now the moment of inertia of the bat must be « 
substituting in the formula P = 2pi (square root of I + mgl). The constant for g in this part of the 
country is 980 cm/sec?. The only unknown is I. Remove the radical by squaring both sides of the equation 
and substitute the numerical values for the symbols in the formula I = P? (mgl + 4pi*). Now compute 


so 


After getting the value for I substitute the known values into the formula L = I + ml and compute for 
L. The resulting value, in centimeters, represents the distance of the center of percussion from the pivot 
point O. Now measure O down the barrel of the bat L distance. This is O', the center of percussion, the 








Hitting Zone in the Bat 


the center of percussion could well 
provide a real challenge and a serious 
test of the individual’s skill, imagina- 
tion, and hitting resourcefulness. 

There is a critical area in the base- 
ball bat. The plan under considera- 
tion is to eliminate all guesswork re- 
garding the location of the critical 
area. It is possible through careful 
measurements and computations to lo- 
cate scientifically this important hit- 
ting zone, the target area. Once the 
center of percussion has been located 
the area is carefully outlined, and 
stained or shaded to provide the hit- 
ter a full view of this important zone. 

Now the student can begin serious 
work on perfecting his hitting. He is 
fully aware that for maximum effec- 
tiveness the bat must meet the ball in 
the shaded area. When this occurs, 
other hitting conditions, being satis- 
fied, the end result is a well-hit ball. 
There is no displacement of the bat. 
The bat moves smoothly through the 
hitting arc, transferring the total im- 
pulse generated by the hitter hitting 
properly against his stride through the 
center of percussion into the ball. 
When hit, the ball rebounds from the 
bat with great velocity. 

If the ball is met at any other area 
on the bat, harmonic displacement or 
oscillatory vibration will occur. The 
result is not a smooth maximum trans- 
fer of the impulse. The ball does not 
rebound with the desired velocity. An 
essential part of the energy generated 
by the flight of the bat moving 
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through the hitting arc is dissipated; 
consequently, the velocity of the ball 
is less. Further, a ball hitting above 
or below in a vertical plane of this 
critical area will not take a level 
flight path or command maximum 
velocity. A ball hit at the center of 
percussion moves at a greater rate of 
speed and demands greater individual 
and/or team defensive ability to han- 
dle it. 

The top hitters in the major leagues 
and the successful hitters in the lower 
classifications have developed the nec- 
essary skill to meet the ball at or near 
the bull’s-eye area. In many instances 
this skill was developed after long 
tedious hours of work. The plan un- 
der consideration seeks to eliminate 
much of the trial and error. 

Upon examination of a bat used by 
successful hitters, it will be found 
that ball imprints tend to form in a 
cluster around the critical area of the 
bat. We had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss this point with a close associate 
of the St. Louis Cardinal star, Stan 
Musial, during the annual meeting of 
the American Association of College 
Baseball Coaches. 

Stan Musial, in a recent demonstra- 
tion-lecture on hitting at Washington 
University, said that he is able to see 
the ball hit the bat. The ability to 


By THOMAS F. JOHNSON 
Baseball Coach, Howard University 


wait until the proper split second to 
begin the swing and to follow the 
flight of the ball until it meets the bat 
are perhaps the two most essential 
factors a hitter must master. The hit- 
ter must work constantly toward de. 
veloping this essential quality. By 
marking the critical area of the bat 
and outlining the limited effective 
hitting area on either side of the 
bull’s-eye the hitter is always aware of 
just where the desired area is located 
The area is scientifically located for 
each bat, and the necessity for guess- 
ing about the critical hitting zone is 
eliminated. 

The special markings provide an 
additional motivating influence. This 
idea was presented to the Howard 
University squad in 1955. Interest 
has remained high through all of the 
testing. The hitters work from the 
tee, bat against iron mike and, of 
course, against live pitching. In prac- 
tice, colored powder can be applied 
to the ball to provide the outline of 
the ball as it hits the bat. In this way 
the hitter, working from the tee or 
the pitching machine, is able to exam- 
ine the bat successfully for imprints. 

Since the center of percussion and 
the pivot are interchangeable it is 
necessary to fix the pivot point. By 
fixing the point at which the bat is 
to be pivoted, the center of percussion 
can be located mathematically. 

The hitters on the Howard Uni- 
versity squad are encouraged to choke 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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The 880 Relay 


By REECE H. GREENE 
Track Coach, Santa Ana, California, High School 


N this article we would like to offer 

some suggestions and outline a 
procedure which could produce a re- 
lay team’s best performance. While 
physical ability is very important, if a 
team does not have the proper mental 
attitude, it will not progress properly, 
and toward the end of a rigorous sea- 
son will not have reached its ultimate 
best mark. Therefore, it is the duty 
of the coach to give his runners some 
motivating and stimulating sugges- 
tions. 

Track Picture Display. Each year 
we post a picture of our entire track 
squad in the dressing room. Only the 
boys who have trained on the squad 
the entire track season and performed 
in the league championship prelimi- 
nary meet qualify for this honorary 
picture display. In addition, if the 
half-mile relay team has been out- 
standing, we also post their picture. 
To qualify for this relay team honor 
the boys must meet one of the follow- 
ing requirements: 1. Establish a new 
school record. 2. Establish a new 
league record. 3. Win a point or 
points in the Southern California 
Championship Finals. 4. Compete in 
the state meet. 5. Qualify for the Na- 
tional Honor Roll. When this relay 
team picture is posted, we always like 
to include five boys since a team is as 
strong as its substitute when it is nec- 
essary to use an alternate runner for 
an injured regular. 

Baton Passing Stunt Inside the 20 
Yard Exchange Zone. Many relay 
races are won or lost inside the 20 
yard exchange zone. We have our 
boys practice the exchange of the 
baton quite often, and then work it in 
following a timed 220 yard effort. The 
220 yard individual time of each run- 
ner should approach his previous best 
effort; however, in this case we stress 
reducing the stick time inside the 20 
yard exchange zone. We give our boys 
the exchange time, and while they are 
still tired from the 220 effort we have 
them do more baton exchanges from 
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a shorter approach distance. Each 
practice endeavor should be timed 
and the time given to the runners. 

Order of Runners. In our Califor- 
nia high school track meets the 880 
yard relay race is usually run on the 
oval. The first two boys stay in their 
assigned lane and the runners are 
staggered at the start. The third run- 
ner will receive the baton in his as- 
signed lane then break for the inside 
position if conditions warrant. Run- 
ning order is a much debated subject. 
Most coaches in our area like to run 
their second best man first, if he has a 
fast start, and hope that the second 
runner can give the third boy a lead. 
Usually, the third boy will have a 
little contact trouble so it is advisable 
that he be very agile, well coordinated, 
and possess good courage. If the order 
of the three runners gives the best 
man a lead, or not too much of a defi- 
cit, the team should win the race. 
This running order seems to be the 
best plan. 

A Gamble Plan. This plan would 
be used when a coach realizes that he 
does not have the best team in the 
race. He runs his boys in 1, 2, 3, and 
4 order, starting with the best and fin- 
ishing with the slowest runner. Per- 





EECE “PINKY” GREENE 

started coaching in lowa 
and moved to his present loca- 
tion 23 years ago. He is a 
popular lecturer on track at 
coaching schools, having ap- 
peared in recent years at clinics 
in lowa, California, and New 
York. His half-mile relay team 
has won the Southern Cali- 
fornia Finals three out of the 
last four years. Greene’s track 
teams have won the Sunset 
League title eight out of the 
last ten years. 











haps, since some of the boys on the 
best opposing team have not been 
trailing in past encounters, the coach 
is hoping that one of their runners 
will not coast during his 220 leg and, 
as a result, tie-up. We have seen this 
plan tried with and without success; 
however, it is not a bad running order 
to use especially when a coach knows 
that he does not have the best team in 
the event. 

Stop Watch Incentive Demonstra- 
tion Plan. This is a plan we like to 
use late in the season when the boys 
have had a good record, are in top 
physical condition, and we want to 
give them an additional physical-men 
tal lift. At this stage of development 
high school boys are becoming faster 
each week, and in the late season sec- 
tional and state championship meets 
are able to turn in a very much im- 
proved time. At this point they need 
considerable encouragement. We have 
had success with the following proce 
dure: 

Step 1. The relay team should be 
called in for a conference. Then the 
coach should tell the boys that in 
their next. important race he believes 
they can reduce their previous best 
relay time by one or two seconds. 
Now the coach should count 1, 2, 3, 4. 
and tap out the count with a pencil 
on his clip-board in even rhythm and 
for the duration of one second. The 
tapping pencil will be rather rapid 
and one count will be one-quarter of 
a second. Next, the coach should ask 
one of the more confident runners 
how many of those counts he believes 
he can take off his next 220 leg time. 
A boy’s normal response will usually 
convey the impression that he can re- 
duce his next effort by one or perhaps 
two counts. The other boys will prob- 
ably feel the same way. 

Step 2. Have one of the boys take 
the stop watch, run it 10 seconds, and 
stop it. Then the coach should count 
1, 2, 3, 4 ten times in rapid succession, 
and coordinate this count with the 
pencil tapping. Now, go through the 
two movements in coordination, 
the coach counting and a boy working 
the watch. Have a second boy record 
each 1, 2, 3, 4 count. If the coach has 
timed his count properly, he will find 
that 1, 2, 3, 4 repeated rapidly ten 
times will be approximately ten sec- 
onds. 

Step 3. Now, the coach should ex- 
plain to his boys that he believes each 
one of them can, in the next race, re 
duce his previous best time by one or 
two counts. By so doing each of four 
boys would save .5 of a second; four 
times .5 equals 2 seconds. Therefore, 
since the previous best relay time was 

(Concluded on page 76) 
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Backed by the Best 

















Tom Blackburn, Head Coach, 
University of Dayton, 1956 N.I.T. Finalist 





George Mikan, George Senesky, Head Coach, 
“The Mr. Basketball” Philadelphia Warriors, NBA World Champions 1956 








Phil Woolpert, Head Coach, Ralph O. Ward, Coach, 
University of San Francisco McNeese (LA.) State College 
NCAA Champions 1955 and 1956 NAIA Champions 1956 
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BASKETBALL 
SHOES 


Foot injuries are dipping because “PowerLift” 
is working for the player. Built-in 

“PowerLift” keeps foot and shoe together, 

stops slipping, speeds action. Better look into 
this great new basketball shoe. 

You'll see what everyone is raving about! 

Look for the blue “Pro” Keds® label on the shoe. 


US United States Rubber 


for APRIL, 1957 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
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YOUR BEST 
SCOREBOARD 





N-555 —the value leader of all basketball 
scoreboards — illuminated 30’ dial, Home 
and Visitors Panels — automatic reset horn 
—12” red ‘“‘Instant-Vue” numerals — 
Green bullseye period indicators and signal 
lights. Write for details. 


For information on the complete 
Naden line, ask for Catalog 1A, 
Basketball; 2A, Football; 3A, Base- 


NADEN INDUSTRIES 


WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 








YORK 


Sensible Weight 
Training Methods 


have helped to make many athletes 
stronger, faster and better — such as 
Rev. Bob Richards, Parry O’Brien, 
Harold Connolly, and thousands of 
track, baseball, basketball and foot- 
ball stars 


YORK BARBELLS 


are famous the world over. 
When you want the best in weight 
training equipment—come to 


YORK BARBELL 
COMPANY 


YORK, PA. 


COACHES: Send for free copy of 
Strength and Health, the magazine 
that stresses weight training for ath- 
letics. Ask also for the famous YORK 
catalog. 
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Batting Philosophies 


(Continued from page 36) 


viewpoint characterizes the philoso 
phy of a small unusually successful 
group of players who are not tamiliat 
with the plight of the ordinary batter. 
A batter who has average ability must 
use every resource at his disposal to 
stay in the major leagues. This phi- 
losophy dooms the ordinary amateur 
player to mediocrity or a lesser status. 
It fails to explain sudden or gradual 
improvements. It also fails to explain 
substantial yearly batting average in- 
creases and decreases. While it is true 
that many of our greatest hitters were 
born with natural ability, there were 
also many who aspired to excellency 
by making the greatest use of their 
resources through practice and study. 

Each of these philosophies has 
merit. They are all the result of ob- 
servation and experiment. They are 
the crystallization of the experiences 
of many players who have given years 
of thought and study to this phil- 
osophical question. Let us approach 
the plate as a batter and place our- 
selves in a mythical batting situation. 
Perhaps we can examine these bat- 


ting philosophies through our 
thoughts as we face the opposing 
pitcher. 


As we kneel in the on deck circle 
to size up the situation, we are ever 
alert to the pitcher’s fast ball, curve, 
and perhaps the change-of-pace. We 
mentally measure its speed, size of 
break on the pitched ball, and any 
other details that catch our fancy. 
We classify any additional knowledge 
previously gained as important, and 
try to make it ready for use by push- 
ing it into the foreground of our 
thoughts. In essence, we are trying 
mentally to get ready to hit. We are 
trying to capitalize on our mental 
resources. Actually, we are employ- 
ing the philosophy of the smart hitter 
by being alert and aware of every 
factor in our present and previous 
batting experience against this type 
of pitcher. 

As we view each pitch being offered 
to the preceding hitter, we note the 
physical and mental timing necessary 
to hit the ball well. We also look for 
weaknesses in the defense, particularly 
in the infield and the possibility of 
a bunt enters our mind. If the pitcher 
is quick, that is, very fast, we may plan 
on standing farther back in the bat- 
ter’s box, or on shortening up on our 
grip on the bat in order to be able 
to swing it quickly and easily. A good 
curve ball pitcher influences our 


| thinking by moving our position in 


the batter’s box either closer to the 
plate or closer to the pitcher, or by 
moving our stride foot in closer to 
home plate. Here the philosophy of 
batting smartness and shrewdness js 
applied. 

As we step into the batter’s box, 
our courage becomes regulated by 
what we have just seen, and by what 
we already know about the opposing 
hurler. If he is fast and wild, we must 
take heart and push courage tolerance 
toward the limit. In this situation 
the batter realizes the danger factor 
of being hit by a pitched ball, yet he 
must grit his teeth, dig in at the 
plate, and call upon considerable 
courage to face this potentially dan 
gerous situation. 

No better example can be given 
than a batter facing a hurler like Sam 
Jones of the Chicago Cubs during 
the past few years. Jones is very fast 
and has a remarkably good curve ball, 
but he has a tendency toward wild- 
ness. Most batters stand up loosely 
against him, and are apt to give a 
little in the confidence and courage 
departments. Yet when the chips are 
down in the well-known clutch, these 
same batters call upon all of their 
resources and courage to stand the 
test, and meet the challenge from this 
particular pitcher. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a batter must put more 
emphasis on courage at the expense 
of outsmarting or outmaneuvering 
the pitcher. Long ball hitting is also 
apt to suffer in this situation. 

On the other hand, suppose this 
same batter were to step into the bat- 
ter’s box against a control type of 
veteran pitcher who had mediocre 
speed. The batter’s courage need not 
be tested toward its capacity nearly 
as much as it was in the previous in- 
stance. In this situation cunning, 
shrewdness, and mental alacrity are 
necessary in order to meet the control 
situation. The reduced physical pos- 
sibility of danger lessens the necessity 
for maximum courage. Now the bat- 
ter’s main obstacle is the opposing 
pitcher’s fine control; his ability to 
offer the batter the most difficult 
pitches to hit successfully. The batter 
must concentrate more on judging the 
pitches on and just off the corners, 
and less on courage. 

When the count is one ball on the 
batter, his courage regulator is apt 
to rise slightly since he is slightly 
ahead of the pitcher and is more apt 
to receive a good pitch. Against the 
fast, wild type of pitcher the courage 
increase is less than it is against the 
control type of pitcher since the fst, 
wild type of pitcher is less predictable 
in the accuracy of his offerings. There- 
fore, courage is more _ important 
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against the latter type of pitcher. 

When the count is one strike on the 
batter, he must show more courage 
against the wild, fast pitcher since 
the pitcher is now ahead in the count, 
and can afford to be more carefree 
in his selection of pitches. A_ wild 
pitch, if there are no runners on the 
bases, would not be detrimental to 
the pitcher in this situation. On the 
other hand, the control pitcher would 
still rely on hitting the corners with 
his pitches. 

With a count of one ball and one 
strike, the batter is practically in the 
same situation as he is in a no ball and 
strike count position. Neither he nor 
the opposing hurler is in a hole. How- 
ever, each has seen the other’s reaction 
to the two pitches just thrown, and 
each can plan his next move accord- 
ingly. 

When the count is two balls and no 
strikes, most batters have considerable 
confidence and courage since pitchers 
are apt to be more careful in their 
imaginary view of the strike zone. 
They are apt to be more careful in 
trying to throw the ball for a strike, 
thus decreasing the danger potential 
to the batter. Many hitters, particu- 
larly in amateur baseball, build up 
enough courage in this situation to 
take a full hard swing at the next 
delivery. Courage can often be ob- 
served in this situation. 

The batter who swings wildly and 
carelessly does so because he is try- 
ing to hide a lack of courage. He 
guesses that the pitch is going to be 
a good one, and senses that his team- 
mates expect him to swing at it so 
he exaggerates his swing to indicate 
courage. Then he can talk about the 
big swing he took at the ball, and 
brag about what might have hap- 
pened had he hit it. This batter’s lack 
of courage can further be measured 
by the way he stands up against the 
pitch, strides into the ball, and swings 
into it. With the two ball and no 
strike count on the batter, his courage 
should need little questioning. 

With a count of two balls and one 
strike, the batter and pitcher are even 
from an advantage standpoint since 
both have at least two pitches left for 
a walk or a strike-out. The pressure 
mounts slightly since the next pitch 
is the key pitch which places the count 
in favor of one of these players at 
either three and one or two balls and 
two strikes. The batter would like to 
hit the next good pitch with a count 
of two balls and one strike in order to 
avoid the pressure of being behind 
the pitcher in the future count, par- 
ticularly if the hurler is the fast, wild 
type. The smart batter bolsters his 
courage to stand in there better at the 


plate, and to hit the next good offer. 


ing. The fearful batter has his doubts, 
not so much about his own ability, 
but about the accuracy of the oppos 
ing pitcher. Thus, lack of courage 
prevents his being ready to hit the 
next pitch. 

With a two and one count against 
the control pitcher, the problem is 
still one of keen judgment and deci 
sion on the pitch, plus that of being 
a smart hitter. 

When the count is no balls and two 
strikes or one ball and two strikes. 
the batter is called upon to exert every 
ounce of his courage. This is the so- 
called danger spot in which the 
pitcher has the batter at his mercy. 
This is the brush back spot which 
places the pitcher in a position to 
waste a pitch. What better way is 
there to waste it than as an intimidat- 
ing pitch by throwing it close to the 
batter? Some pitchers describe this 
situation as follows: Let the pitch do 
some work for you; make it serve a 
purpose. A batter who finds himself 
in this position needs all the courage 
he can muster. Lack of it brands the 
batter as a weakling and encourages 
the pitcher to intimidate him more 
often. 

With a count of two balls and two 
strikes, more courage is needed on the 
part of the batter than by the pitcher. 
The batter is closer to the batting 
crisis than the pitcher. The pitcher 
can still afford to gamble on one 
pitch being called a ball. However, 
the batter cannot gamble since one 
additional strike ends his batting 
turn. In this situation the batter must 
maintain utmost mental alertness, 
keenness, and judgment as well 
maximum courage in order to meet 
the hurler’s challenge successfully. 

With a count of three balls and two 
strikes, the batter’s courage should 
reach a fairly high degree of quan- 
tity and quality since he is near 
the pay-off window. He should have 
the courage to dig in firmly at the 
plate, and he should realize that the 
final test of courage and decision is 
at hand. In this situation faltering 
courage results in failure of the entire 
batting turn. This is the spot where 
the batter either gains or loses the 
fruits of his courageous stand. This is 
the time when the extent of courage 
is the deciding factor in success oF 
failure. 

When the count is three balls and 
one strike, the batter’s courage should 
not have to be bolstered because he 
has the advantage. His state of mind 
should be positively aggressive to hit 
the next good pitch, providing the 
hit sign has been flashed by the mai 
ager or coach. In this situation the 
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Administration of School Health and Physical 
Education Programs 

A teacher may not always reach executive status, but he will at 
some time have administrative functions. This text points to the 
different phases of organizational know-how. There are person- 
nel policy, legal liabilities, and public relations, to mention a 
few facets. The main point of emphasis is gaining coopera- 
tion by democratic administration — an authority of ideas, 
rather than autocracy. There is also material on intramural 
and extramural school programs. Definitely a book that 
broadens the students’ outlook. 

By Charles A. Bucher, A.B., M.A., Ed.D. 424 pages, 84 illus- 
trations, 1955. $5.50 


Foundations of Physical Education 


This text emphasizes preparation for the profession of teaching 
physical education. It answers the students’ questions of quali- 
fications needed, certification requirements, and really impor- 
tant to them job opportunities. There is material on the 
philosophy of education, and on the objectives for anyone who 
spends a large share of his time with youth. All in all, this 
book covers the nature and scope of physical education. For 
those who major in this, it definitely shows what to expect. 

By Charles Bucher, A.B., M.A., Ed.D., 2nd edition, 456 pages, 
90 illustrations, 1956. $5.75. 





Administration of Tests in Physical Education 

This text shows diagnostic tools for measuring skills, strength, 
agility, and fitness. The authors do not believe in testing — 
just to be testing. First, know what you want to test, how you 
will test, and only then test is their point of emphasis. Here is 
information on how to judge an individual’s fitness for a par- 
ticular sport. The material has been compiled from many 
sources. Thus the student has a wealth of methods at his 
fingertips. Not a confusion of detail here. 

By Raymond A. Weiss, B.S., M.Ed., Ph.D. and Marjorie Phillips, 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 278 pages, illustrated, 1954. $3.75. 


The C. V. Mosby Company 
Education Dept. 

3207 Washington Blvd. 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Order 


Your 


copies will be cancelled.) 








Gentlemen: Send me the book(s) checked with (x) on 30-day approval. Teacher’s discount of 10%. (It 
is understood that in the event the book ordered is adopted as a text at our school that the charge for my 


Bucher “ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS” $5.50 
Bucher “METHODS AND MATERIALS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION” $4.00 
C e Bucher “FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION” . ---$5.75 
opies Anderson “SCHOOL HEALTH PRACTICE” . ss . -—_--$4.75 
Weiss-Phillips “ADMINISTRATION OF TESTS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION” HBTS 
Now! O’Keefe-Aldrich “RECREATION THROUGH PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES” . $4.50 
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Physical Education 
& 


Health Education 
Textbooks! 


Methods and Materials in Physical 
Education and Recreation 


Dr. Bucher’s book covers a vast sweep of objectives in physical 
education and recreation. He points out the areas where they 
combine, and where they differ. There is material on aquatic 
sports, arts and crafts, and individual sports. Rules and regula- 
tions are not stressed as much as what materials to use in 
teaching them. There are 100 different activities written by 
qualified experts. An ideal book for teacher training institu- 
tions. 


By Charles A. Bucher, A.B., M.A., Ed.D. 423 pages, illustrated, 
1954. $4.00. 


Scheol Health Practice 


Preparing to write this book, Dr. Anderson made an intensive 
survey of successful teachers and members of college faculties. 
The result, a modern text that reflects today’s thinking on 
school health. This book points out the diversity of factors that 
go into the whole of the school health program — here is the 
what, the why, and the how. This text achieves excellent cover- 
age. Most effective. 


By C. L. Anderson, B.S., M.S., Dr.P.H. 1956, 560 pages, illus- 
trated. $4.75. 


Education Through Physical Activities 


This text presents activities enjoyed by children, grades one to 
seven. Every technique has been used by the authors. They 
are, therefore, tested. There is material on types of games for 
limited space, for living rooms, for exceptional children, and 
those who are bedfast. The authors stress a well-balanced pro- 
gram of games, rhythms, and self-testing activities. This book 
aims toward participation for all. Quite complete. 

By Patric R. O’Keefe, Ph.D. and Anita Aldrich, M.A. 2nd edi- 
tion, 331 pages, 154 illustrations. 1955. $4.50. 
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FAIR-PLAY 
SCOREBOARDS 








ROSE BOWL, ORANGE 
BOWL, ‘GATOR BOWL 
and VALLEY HIGH! 
You see Fair-Play football score- 
boards and clocks from east to 
west, in the largest bowls and 
smallest stadiums! 












FB-S0-A2— The ultimate in football 
scoreboards. Biggest, most popular 
standard model. 18’ long, 81/2’ high. 


FB-33 (below) — Slightly smaller, but 
same operating and control system of 
All the vital scor- 
/," scoreboard. 


big board above. 
ing information 1n 18’x7! 


Stee 


“eee Bae 
Reece 






REDFIELD: 


22: 
: 


eeecees 


Sees 


e 53 PERIOD 


LIDOWN = 3:3 








All Fair-Play football scoreboards fea- 
ture world-famous Tickaway Clock, 
Telephone Dial and Push-Button Con- 
trols. Fully-enclosed aluminum cab- 
nets. Plug-in Clock Pak and Relays 
for easy service. 

There's a size and price for 
budget; write for descriptive, 
trated brochure. 


your 
illus- 
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pitcher, rather than the batter, is 
called upon to exert the utmost in 
courage. 

In a three balls and no strike situa- 
tion, both the batter and the pitcher 
can relax and await the results of this 
automatic take situation. However, in 
occasional strategic situations the bat- 
ter is allowed to hit. Dependability 
and responsibility are of more im- 
portance than courage in this situa- 
tion. 

Instances of courage which may be 
observed often occur when the batter 
is behind in the ball and strike count. 
Some hitters are successful when they 
are ahead of the pitcher, but fail dis- 
mally when they are behind in the 
ball and strike count. They are more 
courageous when the ball and strike 
count favors them. These batters do 
not drive in many runs. 

The peak extent of courage is 
reached when there are runners on the 
bases and the game hangs in the bal- 
ance. Here both the pitcher and the 


batter call upon their utmost in cour- 
age and ability to deteat one another. 
This is the duel of hearts. The final 
outcome of courage and ability is dis. 
played, and the results are obvious 
to all. They are interpreted through 
earned runs averages for pitchers, and 
runs batted in statistics for batters. 

Courage, ability, and smartness at 
the plate are all needed in varying 
degrees and at various times. To say 
that there is only one philosophy of 
batting is to say that batting is a me- 
chanical process based on unity. We 
believe that at one time or another, 
parts of all three philosophies must be 
employed in the batting process. The 
batter who aspires to personal batting 
satisfaction as well as the one who 
aspires to batting greatness should 
acquaint himself with the characteris. 
tics of these philosophies. Then he 
can use these characteristics by apply- 
ing them to his own batting skills, 
abilities, thoughts, and emotional 
make-up. 


Teaching the Pitcher 


By JAMES M. HARTLE 
Baseball Coach, Frankford, Missouri, High School 


A GOOD pitcher is a big asset to 
any high school baseball team, 
and the cox ich must find one. It is not 
always possible to find a boy who can 
throw the ball by the batters. We 
look for a player who has coordina- 
tion and wants to pitch. The desire 
to pitch is the most important asset a 
prospective pitcher should have, and 
the boy should be no farther along 
than the tenth grade. 

The first thing we do is have the 
selected pitchers or pitcher play catch 
for one season, pitching occasionally 
in intrasquad games or in batting 
practice. During these pitch and catch 
sessions, one pitcher is used as a catch- 
er one day and the other as a catcher 
the next day. The catcher is instructed 
to lob the ball back to the pitcher. 

During a session of pitch and catch, 
we instruct the catcher to hold his 
glove in five different positions, at his 
left knee, right knee, left shoulder, 
right shoulder, and his waist. Then 
the pitcher is instructed to pitch two 
pitches to one of the five targets and 
his third pitch is to be a curve ball. 
The curve ball is pitched to the left 
or right knee target, depending upon 
whether the pitcher is right-handed or 
left-handed. If he is left-handed, the 
catcher places the target on his left 


knee, and if he is a_ right-handed 
thrower, the catcher places the target 
on his right knee. 

When teaching the pitcher to hit 
the target, we stress concentration of 
eyesight upon the target. This point 
is emphasized all during the first sea- 
son. We tell the pitcher that throwing 
the ball is like shooting a rifle. If he 
throws the ball high over the target, 
his next pitch should be aimed lower. 
After one season we have our pitchers 
concentrate their eyesight upon the 
target and release the ball in another 
direction to keep the batter from steal- 
ing the pitch from the pitcher's eye. 

If a pitcher wants to continue his 
practice during the summer and ifa 
catcher is not available, he can hang 
a canvas or a blanket and paint the 
five targets on the material, preferably 
in a bull’s-eye manner. When prac 
ticing, the pitcher should have from 
six to twelve baseballs. Second-hand 
baseballs are satisfactory for this. 

For a boy who is in this stage of de 
velopment, competition once a week 
during the summer will provide him 
with sufficient game experience. 

By — this method of devel- 
oping ; | pitcher or pitchers, a coach 
will have a dependable high school 
pitching staff. 
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0 FOR FUN 
AND ACTION! 


“SMAS 


OUTDOORS — INDOORS 
THE NEW INTERNATIONAL SPORT 


Tennis professionals, physical education 
leaders and coaches highly recommend 
““SMASH” as a game for fun, split-second 
timing and conditioning. Note the many 
rebound angles calling for alert play. 
“SMASH” is easily learned and may be 


played by one, two, or four pers.ns. 


The “‘SMASH”’ backstop is made of 
sturdy plywood, in attractive green with 
white tape stripes. The outdoor version is 
built of exterior plywood. May be quickly 
taken apart for storing or carrying. Special 
*““SMASH”’ balls are white plastic, of golf- 
ball size. Bats are 75” wide, with 61/2)” 
handles, and are of sufficient weight to 
smash the ball vigorously. ‘‘SMASH’’ will 
serve you for years. 


For Game Supplies; Free Rules and 
Playing Hints: Write to: 


“SMASH” 


1024 NORTH BLVD. 
OAK PARK, ILL. 











Critical Hitting Zone 


(Continued from page 38) 


the bat approximately one inch. The 
average spread of the top hand as the 
bat is gripped is four inches, thus the 
mark indicating the pivot point is 
five inches down from the knob of 
the handle. This is an important refer- 
ence point for obtaining the necessary 
measurements. The hitter must grasp 
the bat in a manner so that the inside 
edge of his left hand (right-handed 
hitter) is right up against the pivot 
marking each time he comes up to hit 

Mark this spot. This is a small area 
Increase the target by outlining in 
color or stain an area approximately 
one and one-half inches on both sides 
of the bull’s-eye. Thus the critical 
hitting area of the bat, using point O 
as the pivot, is three inches in width 
The most sensitive spot of this area is 
dead center of the three-inch marking 
Maximum effectiveness diminishes as 
contact with the ball is made further 
away from the center of percussion. 





Coaches: You Can 
Develop Sure-Thing Place 
Kickers! 


Devised by ERNIE GODFREY, Ohio 
State’s coaching expert, and LOU 
GROZA, world’s greatest place kicker. 


1. A carefully written, copyrighted 
guide explaining in detail every 
coaching point you need know. 


2. One 16-mm loop slide film of 
Lou Groza place kicking — can 
be shown in slow motion or at 
any speed desired over and over 
without re-threading the projec- 


tor. 
$10.00 
ERNIE GODFREY 


262 Northmoor Place Columbus 14, Ohio 














SAVE TIME, EFFORT, MONEY! 


Now used by over 10,000 Schools, Colleges, YMCA’s 
Clubs, Recreation Depts., Camps, etc. 


Available for all Sports and activities. 


waa Write for Catalog—Dept.: AJ _ 


THE PROGRAM AIDS COMPANY, INC. 
550 Fifth Avenue « New York 36, N. Y. 


Patent Office 











_ graduating from 
Springfield College in 
1940, Tom Johnson served in 
the special services branch of 
the army. He has been at How- 
ard University since 1946, and 
presently is head coach in foot- 
ball, basebail, and swimming 











This discussion represents the first 
report on an experiment to eliminate 
some of the trial and error in hitting, 
to motivate the baseball student, and 
to challenge his resourcefulness. The 
ultimate goal, of course, is to seek 
hitting perfection. 

We feel that a degree of success has 
been obtained. The hitting phase of 
the baseball program has always been 
popular at the university, but since 
the introduction of outlining the crit- 
ical hitting area on the bats, interest 
has improved considerably. 

It does take time to weigh ac 
curately and make the necessary cal- 
culations in order to locate the center 
of percussion. It is highly possible that 
the physics department staff, a gradu- 
ate student or members of the baseball 
squad could be of assistance in locat- 
ing the center of percussion on the 
bats. 

Join the experiment. Start and 
complete the markings of the practice 
bats before the pre-season program 
gets underway. 
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The Double Steal 


Continued from page 15) 


opportunity to catch the runner off 
base. 

The pick-off play at second can be 
used in several ways and we will de- 
scribe a few. 

1. The second baseman breaks 
toward second to draw the runner 
back. Then he turns and starts back 
to his position. In the meantime, the 
shortstop has sneaked in a couple of 
steps toward second. As the second 
baseman goes back to his position 
and the runner starts to take his lead 
again, the shortstop suddenly breaks 
in behind him and the pitcher whirls 
and throws. This play can be called 
the feint play. 

2. When using this method, the 
shortstop gives the pitcher a signal. 
Then the pitcher takes his stretch and 
when he comes to a stop he starts 
counting, one thousand one, one 
thousand two, then he wheels and 
throws. In the meantime, the short- 
stop is also counting and he breaks 
toward the base as he counts one 
thousand two. This play can be la- 
beled the count play. 

3. This method is practically the 
same except that the shortstop gives 
the sign to the catcher, who in turn 
gives it to the pitcher. The counting 
is the same. 

1. The shortstop signals the pitcher 
by dropping his right or left foot 
back. The first rule is that the pitcher 
must see daylight between the runner 
and the shortstop. If he sees daylight 
and the shortstop drops his left foot 
back, the play is on. If the shortstop 
drops his right foot back, the play is 
off. This play is called the daylight 
play. 

All of these plays require excep- 
tionally good timing. If a_ pick-off 
play is going to be used, it must be 
practiced faithfully in order to perfect 
the timing. 


Athletic Field 


(Continued from page 18) 


seeding that is made between August 
15 and September 15. If a field con- 
struction must be finished in the late 
fall, seeding may be done at that time 
and a straw mulch used to reduce win- 
ter damage. Possible seed mixtures 
include the following: 

A. One hundred pounds of Ken- 
tucky 31 or Alta fescue, 20 Ibs. Mer- 
ion, Delta or Kentucky bluegrass. 
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~  marble—especially processed for 


CALCIUM PRODUCTS DIVISION 


‘The Georgia Marble Company, tate, Georgia 

































Wherever lines are laid, cs use 
of Plus 5 White Line Marker keeps _ ; 
players safe from lime burns. This 
brilliantly white, finely powdered ren 





playing fields — cannot burn or in- 
jure athletes in any way. An extra 
bonus lies in the fact that it is 
beneficial to grass —helps it grow 
greener. Plus 5’s ecnnciticaal last- 
ing quality means economy, too. 
Over the season, it will cost no 


more than ordinary markings. 


An PR aie 


WHITE LINE MARKER 


is now used in the five major bowls 
as well as the playing fields of 
colleges, high schools and munici- 
palities all over America. 


——— 


Ticket sa tdi igh on aks ni eh ck ute iin dy ncn hei 


BD 


Your inquiry will bring a free 
sample and full information 



















Makes Fields 
Safer 


Pictured above is the famous 
West Point Aerifier Spoon with 
its wire coil that holds turf in 
place during aerification. 


Called with good reason ‘‘the 
heart of the Aerifier,’’ this pat- 
ented spoon provides the best 
in modern aerifying. It was de- 
signed especially to permit a 
maximum of cultivation with a 
minimum of surface disturb- 
ance so that the soil can be 
ventilated while the turfgrass 
is in use. 


“Cultivating action’ is an 
exclusive Aerifier feature. The 
curved Aerifier Spoon produces 
a triple effect: 


1. It scoops out a core of soil so 
that the surrounding packed soil has 
room to expand 

2. It makes an opening from sur- 
face to rootzone to admit air, water 
and fertilizer. 


3. It loosens the walls of the open- 
ings so roots can penetrate into the 
surrounding soil. 


Aerification produces healthy, deep- 
rooted, resilient turf that provides firm 
footing yet cushions falls to reduce 
injuries. 

West Point has the right Aerifier 
for your needs and your budget — 
four tractor-drawn and two power- 
driven models. Write for descriptive 
literature. 


West Point Products Corp. 


West Point, Pa. 
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B. Forty pounds of ryegrass, 80 Ibs. 
of tall fescue, 20 lbs. of bluegrass, and 
5 Ibs. of redtop. 

C. Forty pounds of Merion and 40 
Ibs. of Kentucky bluegrass. 

D. Prepared athletic field mixtures. 

Several companies are putting out a 
bluegrass blend which could be used 
satisfactorily on athletic fields, and 
there are many prepared athletic field 
mixtures available from seed houses. 
One point should be made clear: if 
the tall fescue is being used it should 
form the predominant part of the seed 
mixture (at least 60 per cent), and be 
planted at heavy rates (3 to 5 lbs. per 
1,000 square feet) so that a uniform 
turf is secured. 


Mulching 


For adverse conditions mulching 
may contribute considerably to the 
success of uniform turf establishment; 
therefore, it is considered good insur- 
ance. The straw must be kept suffi- 
ciently dampened so it does not blow. 
This dampness also favors quick and 
uniform seedling establishment. After 
the grass starts to germinate, after 
about ten days, the straw should be 
reduced or thinned out in_ places 
where it is thick so the individual 
seedlings get sufficient sunlight to pro- 
duce carbohydrates and grow. Other 
wise, the best germination will be 
under the thick straw, but the poorest 
survival will also be there due to the 
excess shading and smothering. 


Water After Seeding 


The most efficient watering of the 
new seeding is during the early after- 
noon when due to wind and bright 
sunlight the seed would otherwise be 
driest. Heavy watering once the soil 
is moist is not needed, but repeated 
surface applications every two days 
are strongly recommended. 

In one town there was no irrigation 
at the field so the city fire department 
cooperated. After the seed was 
planted, the pumper tank brought out 
a tank of water each day. By turning 
the fire hose into the air, so the water 
was broken into dropiets, they were 
able to moisten the field every day the 
sun shone until the seedlings were 
established. As a result, a uniform 
field was produced under adverse 
weather conditions in time for fall 
play. 


Suggested Minimum Renovation 
Program 
Let us assume that a field is not 
level, drainage is poor, school interest 
is growing, there are more players, 
more emphasis is being placed on foot- 
ball, and good local support is avail- 


able. 

On realizing the situation, an action 
committee should be formed consist 
ing of a representative of the loca] 
equipment sales firm; someone who 
knows plumbing and supplies; fer- 
tilizer or seed handler; the coach of 
the team or the vocational agricul. 
ture teacher; and someone who has a 
good lawn or road or street mainte. 
nance personnel. 

In planning a program of renova 
tion, transit and stakes should be used 
to plot the existing grade and deter 
mine whether or not the edges can be 
lowered and the crown of the field 
can be raised. The timing of opera 
tions should be planned and the to. 
tal cost estimated, taking into consid 
eration the maximum local assistance 
in the purchase and supply of rented 
equipment. 

The procedure used in renovating 
a field will vary according to the situ. 
ation. Assuming that October 15 js 
near the end of the football season, 
and the need of renovation is obvious, 
a plan similar to the following could 
be used satisfactorily: 

1. Have two tractors plow the field 
—a. bed to center; b. plow well be. 
yond the field edges; c. do it in one 
day; and d. disk the same day. 

2. Establish grade stakes 18” higher 
in the center of the field. 

3. Cut from the edges, haul in fill, 
push to the middle, use land levelers, 
graders, and slips. This work should 
be done in the fall. 

4. If the fill is small, and the weath- 
er allows fast work, plant immediately. 
If the fill is large or the moving is con- 
siderable, complete the grading about 
November 1. Then spread 1,000 lbs. 
10-10-10 or the equivalent. Rip the 
field deeply with field cultivators. 
Spread two bales of peat per 1,000 
square feet on the subsoil or sandy 
soil areas. If available, use a heavy 
tonnage of manure. 

5. Let the field settle over the win- 
ter. 

6. Spread two bales of straw per 
1,000 square feet around the catch 
basin to protect the engineering fe 
tures. Use the same amount of straw 
for slopes where erosion may occur. 

7. In the spring retill the area, in- 
corporating 500 Ibs. of 10-10-10 or the 
equivalent. Be sure to level any set 
tled areas. 

8. Spread seed and cultipack in two 
directions. 

9. Straw mulch is good insurance 
and should be used wherever water 
accumulates. 

10. Be prepared to water every other 
day as needed. 

11. Mow as soon as thick spots need 
it. 
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Pass Defense 


(Continued from page 21) 


while running backwards. The de- 
fender runs forward and circles a 
standing dummy. Then he attempts 
to catch a ball that is thrown to his 
right or left. This is a difficult drill 
and one which requires good timing 
by the passer who is 10 yards deep. 

Drill 13 — Comeback Drill. We call 
this our comeback drill because its 
purpose is to catch a ball that is 
underthrown when the defender is 
going backwards. The alignment is 
the same as it was in the two previous 
drills. 





EORGE ALLEN has com- 

pleted his ninth year of 
head coaching at the college 
level. He has had two text- 
books published, ‘How to Scout 
Football,’’ and ‘Encyclopedia 
of Football Drills.’ Allen’s 
teams have been noted for 
their astuteness in the pass de- 
fense department, and over the 
last four seasons have inter- 
cepted 87 passes 
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Drill 14 — Under Dill. Again, the 
arrangement is the same as it was in 
the previous drill. Here the purpose 
is to catch a ball thrown underhand 
and low while the player is going 
backward. This is a good drill to use 
on the day before a game. 

Drill 15 — Crazy Spin. The idea be- 
hind this drill is to provide practice 
for the defender in catching a wobbly 
pass. Many times the passer is rushed 
and throws a ruptured duck. The 
alignment is the same as it was for 
the previous drill. 

Drill 16 — Timing Drill. The pur- 
pose of this drill is to give the defense 
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Win win Wilson 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago ¢ New Chicago Headquarters 
at River Grove, Ill., a western suburb of Chicago @ Fastest nationwide 
service from 32 branch offices. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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practice in coming from a distance 
at an angle to intercept. In this drill 
the passer is not trying to fool anyone. 
The passer is 10 yards from the post 
player. The defenders are 5 to 7 yards 
wide and 2 to 3 yards deep. 

Drill 17 — Long Pass Drill. The idea 
of this drill is to see how much ground 
one defender can cover and to check 
his footwork with the passer’s faking. 
Place one defensive player in. position 
and have the passer fake three or four 
times and then throw a long pass. 

Drill 18 —Short Pass Drill. After 
the long drill this one is useful. The 
alignment is the same as it was in the 
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And we can fit all kinds from 
more than 30,000 design, trim 
and color combinations... 


But our crystal ball 
doesn’t give sizes 


ORDER EARLY! 

Our crystal ball department does 
a pretty good job. We’re almost 
always a jump ahead in figuring 
out what you'll want in the way of 
equipment and uniform designs. 
But even a crystal ball can’t help 
us produce a year’s volume in 90 
days. 

To be sure your order is deliv- 
ered the way you want it, when 
you want it—give us your order 
early. That way we’ll fit every man 
perfectly—and on time. Will you 
help us so we may help you? 
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CLOSED 
DECK 


ROLL-OUT GYM SEATS 


After careful comparison, the safety engineers of a nationally 
recognized insurance company stated that “public risk” in 
Hussey Roll-Outs was much less than in any other known seats, 
and that any public liability insurance carrier would be justi- 
fied in extending a lower over-all “judgment rate” when 
Hussey Roll-Outs are used. 

Also PORTABLE STEEL STANDS—can be used both in- 
doors and outdoors—quick and easy to put up and take 
down—low in cost. Ask for FREE catalogs. 


574 R. R. AVE. NORTH BERWICK, MAINE 





previous drill. The passer makes one 
short fake and then throws a fist, 
hard pass. 

Drill 19 — Short and Long Drill. Af- 
ter the defense has worked on the two 
previous drills, this one will keep 
them from guessing. The passer can 
either throw short or long. These com 
bination drills are necessary because 
the defense can defeat the purpose of 
the drill. 

Drill 20 — One-on-One Drill. This is 
the best drill to use if the coach wants 
to find out who can play pass defense 
in a hurry. It will discourage many 
new players and perhaps they will lose 
confidence, but it is a good one. Place 
an end on offense and a back on de- 
fense. Put a time limit on the passer 
and specify a definite area for the 
defense to cover. 
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IF THE SPORT CALLS FOR A NET... 


Call for INVINCIBLE - 





Tennis, 
Volley Ball and Cage Nets for 
Badminton Nets... Baseball and 
Goal Nets for Golf... 
Basketball, Dividing Nets, 
Hockey, Protective Nets, 
Lacrosse, Skeet Nets 

and Soccer... 





THE LINEN THREAD CO.,INC. ©. 


418 Grand Street, Paterson 12, N. J. ¢ Tel. LAmbert 5-5200 


158 W. Hubbard St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

Tel. SUperior 7-8674 

116 New Montgomery St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Tel. GArfield 1-2871 


60 East 42nd St., 

New York 17, N. Y. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 7-5940 
140 Federal St., 

Boston 10, Mass. 

Tel. Liberty 2-6910 
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Drill 21 — Two-on-One Drill. The 
purpose of this drill is to give the 
defensive player training in covering 
two players in his zone. ‘I'wo receivers 
go out — one long and one a medium 
distance. They should be at least 10 
yards apart. The passer usually throws 
to the long man. A little work on this 
drill every day will give the halfback 
confidence in covering the short man 
when the ball is thrown to him. 

Drill 22— High Ball Drill. This 
drill will give the defender practice 
in intercepting a ball thrown over- 
head while he is coming forward at 
full speed. The passer stands a good 
20 yards away. 

Drill 23 — Jet Drill. The defensive 
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player retreats, and as he does so, he 
watches every movement of the passer. 
Then the passer throws the ball over 
the defender’s head. The detender 
must return the ball to the passer. 
This teaches the defense to keep a 
wide base, and get the ball at its high- 
est point. 

Drill 24—Clothesline Drill. The 
purpose of this drill is to practice the 
drop step, reaction, running back- 
ward, and interception. A defensive 
man stations himself 5 yards in front 
of the passer. While watching the 
passer’s motion, he retreats 20 yards. 
Two players are stationed as posts. 
The passer throws hard and directly 
into the post with no arch. 


Dewey Brown’‘s 


Drill 25 — Deep Hash Drill. This 
drill is designed to give the safety 
man practice in covering between 
the hash marks. Two offensive ends 
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go downfield 25 yards, and the passer 
throws to either one. 

Drill 26 — Sideline Drill. Place a 
halfback on defense. An offensive end 
goes downfield for 10 yards. The 
passer hangs the ball outside so the 
halfback can take it from the end. 
This drill teaches the defender to play 
the ball at its height and from outside 
position. 

Drill 27 — Flying Drill. This is a dif- 
ficult drill. Three ends or backs 
should be stationed as diagramed. 
Have the linebackers or defensive 
halfbacks in front of the passer. The 
defensive player watches the passer’s 
eyes and every detail. In this drill the 
defensive man is not going to inter- 


Thrall, Texas 


ManMaker Football Machines 


OFFENSE 


- DEFENSE 


Two years to pay—we ship now! 


Literature on request 


— Dealers everywhere! 


You could pay 3 times as much for 


a machine not nearly so good! 


THE ORIGINAL — MANMAKER 


for APRIL, 1957 


The University of Texas Longhorns at work 





Patent pending. 


USED WHEREVER FOOTBALL IS PLAYED 





Develops Timing — Conditioning — Charging — Prevents Injury 
Use for OFFENSE and DEFENSE 


PRICE PROUD 





Terms 
Two Years 











High School 7-man model @ $210.00 All prices 

University 7-man model 385.00 F.O.B. Thrall, Texas 
3-man model 185.00 Priced less platform boards 
2-man model 155.00 
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EACH PLAYER MUST| 2 
STAY ON HIS SIDE |] 2 
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R= RECEIVER ‘ 
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HB DEFENDER P= PASSER ' 
e@ PASSER , 
DIAG 27 DIA 28 @® 
cept many passes, but he should learn x x 
how to react. The ends are 15 yards \ i; 
apart. ve,’ 
Drill 28 — Bust 1t Drill. The passer er / 
and the defender are 10 yards apart. x \f x 
A receiver goes downfield at the com- x 


mand of the passer. All three players 
must stay within the 5 yard markers. 
Each must stay on his own side of the 
chalk line. The passer throws to 
the end and the defender must try to 
intercept or break up the play. 


Team Drills 


The following drills involve only 
the pass defenders who are vitally con- 
cerned with pass defense. They ex- 
clude interior linemen and ends unless 
these players are being employed as 
pass defenders or pass rushers in a 


A= DEFENDER 


B = DEFENOER 
x = HALF BACKS 


FACING OPPosiTé& 
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special situation. 

Drill 29—Checkerboard Drill. Place 
six backs in a large circle. These play- 
ers should be at least 5 yards apart. 
Place two defenders in the center of 
the circle—one in either direction. 
The two players in the middle try to 
intercept or deflect the ball as it is 


passed back and forth. This is a good 
reaction drill and it can be used as a 
morale drill. Change the players fre- 
quently. Another method is to have 
the player who throws the intercep- 
tion replace the player in the center 
of the circle. Linebackers can profit 
from this drill. 

Driil 30— Anything Goes Drill. 
Place two halfbacks and a safety on 
defense on the 50 yard line. A passer 
stands facing them and attempts to 
fake them out of position. The defen- 
sive players must go with every fake 
because they do not know when the 
ball will be released. The three deep 
backs must cover the entire half of the 
field plus the end zone. When three 





PAT. PEND. 


Direct your inquiry to: 





CROSS FENCE CO. 


2988 BABCOCK BLVD., PITTSBURGH 9, PA. 


SOMETHING NEW IN BASEBALL! ! 


THE CROSS SALESTOP 
N 


PORTABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


NOW, FOR THE FIRST TIME, you can purchase 
a full-size backstop, prefabricated and ready to use. 
Just unfold it, place in the sleeves and play ball. Big 
enough and strong enough, it is perfectly suitable as a 
permanent backstop, but its unique construction fea- 
tures enable you to move it from one location to 


another in minutes. 


SAVE — 


Factory fabricated and designed by experts, you enjoy 
the savings of production methods while being assured 
a product of proper design and construction well within 
the budget of the smallest groups. 

This backstop becomes a piece of equipment rather 
than a construction project. Ideal for public schools, 
playgrounds, parks or little leagues. 


Its simplicity saves you the high cost of installation. 


SAVE — 


FULL-SIZE 


SAVE 
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backs work together, it is difficult for 
a passer to throw to an open area. 
This is another must drill. We use it 
three times a week. 


Drill 31 — Block Back Drill. Posi- 
tion dummies downfield in five areas 
to represent offensive ends. Place three 
backs on defense with three lineback- 
ers. The passer throws the ball to 
what appears to be an open zone and 











DIAS. 32 





the players defend. The defender who 
is closest to the interceptor blocks 
back on the nearest dummy represent- 
ing the intended receiver. The other 
dummies are also blocked as the en- 
tire unit returns the ball. 


Drill 32 — Reserve Drill. This drill 
gives the reserves an opportunity to 
get some pass defense practice while 
the first two units are running pass 
patterns. Place five reserve backs on 
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PASSER 
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defense and have them cover their 
men, but they should not intercept. 

Drill 33 — Eight Back Drill. We use 
this drill for conditioning, quickness, 
and balance. Station the passer 10 
yards deep and have him make two 
or three fakes before throwing the 
ball. 

Drill D— Optic Drill. Paint four 
footballs with even numbers. Use 
these balls when practicing pass de- 
fense. Have the defensive man call 
out the number of the ball as he in- 
tercepts. This forces the defender to 
look the ball into his hands. Painted 


footballs have many advantages for 
backfield drills. 

Drill 34 —Goalpost Drill. Station 
two players on the sidelines next to 
the end zone flag. Place two additional 
players on the goal line in front of 
each goal post. A passer stands down- 
field 30 yards and throws to either 
corner of the end zone. This is a good 
reaction drill. 

Drill 35 — Behead the Passer Drill. 
Place tour backs on defense and five 
linemen to rush the passer. Station the 
offensive team so there is a reserve 
quarterback to throw. No backs are 


CM-4 All Purpose Pad ” Protection with a capital P for upper arm, armpit 


chest. 1° body with ! 
fit, never loses its shape 


‘ overlay. Like all Pecsoite pads, molded for perfect 


CB-20. Heavy duty pad that really protects 


2 body with Ya" 
faelalilalt iol) MRL ice laal-te) 
sliding on the body 


linemen! 





overlay. Non 
web belt 


reduces 


* 3.7 times greater shock absorption . . . 20 times less rebound 


than ordinary pads 


Utmost player safety is built into every Pecsolite pad! Unmatched for 

shock absorption and low rebound rate*, Pecsolite pads spread and 
diffuse blows, lessening possible injury to both the wearer and his 
opponent. Their surface strength of 2400 P.S.I. withstands heavy 
impact and rough usage, season after season, gives you the additional 
benefit of less cost per service hour than conventional pads. That's why 


there is no better football gear... 


at any price! 


lightweight—from % to Y2 less weight than ordinary pads 


sanitary—moisture resistant . . . 


infections 


will not transmit impetigo or other 


odorless—does not give off repugnant smell or pick up body odors 


complete line—shoulder pads, hip pads, thigh guards, knee pads, 
helmet liners and accessories 


See your Pecsolite Dealer now, or write for brochure and prices to: 


ECSOLITE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. AJ4 


Third and Market Streets, Sunbury, Pennsylvania 








allowed on offense and the offense 
must pass. This drill gives the linemen 
practice in getting their hands up 
high and makes for aggressiveness to 
smash the passer. Later on just two 
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backs can be used on defense. 

Drill E — Rush Outside Drill. The 
last drill in this group is as important 
as any other. When practicing pass 
defense with the complete secondary, 
station the two defensive ends or who- 
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HINGED KNEE BRACE ( 


Ideal Aids for Prevention of Dislocation a, 
Heavy, metal-hinged brace on both sides, permitting free 


ANKLETS* and KNEE CAPS* 


% Seamless. (No seams to irritate.) 
% Soft, strong, pliable, highest quality elastic fabric. 
% Cost no more than ordinary wrapped bandages. 
% For all sprains, strains and swollen limbs. 


WM. H. HORN & BROTHER 


451 N. 3rd St., Phila. 23, Pa. 


ever has outside rush responsibility 
to pressure the passer. Have a reserve 
backfield to block the ends. This dril 
provides good blocking practice for 
the backs as well as teaching the ends 
how to rush the passer. It may be used 

















with the first versus the second units 
and alternated so that all players re- 
ceive work under game conditions. 
The offensive team can use draws, 
screens, passes, etc., off the passing 
game. This drill is a must to teach the 
players to rush the passer from the 
outside and keep him in his pocket. 

Remember, there is a limit on how 
much time can be devoted to teaching 
a plaver to play pass defense. 
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INJURIES 
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Sold by Leading Sporting Goods Houses = 


Conditioning in Golf 


(Continued from page 16) 


solution while others recommend 
painting the hands with tincture of 
benzoin. Practicing the half swing of 
the drive, with or without a ball, 
serves as a good starter if a player 
wishes to avoid the usual crop of hand 
blisters. A pepper game, using an in 
door bat and ball, is 
strengthening the hands and wrists. 
Exercising with a medicine ball or 
practicing the various short basketball 
passes helps strengthen the wrists and 
forearms. Squeezing a tennis ball or 
wringing out a wet towel are exer- 
cises that can be carried on at home. 
Bending and stretching exercises are 
excellent to increase limberness. These 
can be done from a standing, sitting 
or lying position. In doing the ae 
companying exercises the amount and 
severity should be increased gradually, 
Standing: 1. The player should 
bend down and touch his toes with 
both hands. His knees should be kept 
straight. 2. Bend down and touch the 
ground outside the opposite foot — 


also good for 
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knees straight. Alternate touching the 
ground opposite the right and left 
foot. 3. Clasp the hands over the 
head. Then execute the wood chop- 
ping exercise — arms and legs straight. 
4, Extend both arms sideways at shoul- 
der level. Twist right and left. 5. Ex- 
tend both arms over the head. Bend 
toward the right and the left at the 
waist. 

Sitting: 1. Starting with his hands 
on his thighs and his legs straight, the 
player should touch his toes with his 
hands. 2. Starting with his hands on 
his thighs, legs straight but apart, he 
should touch his hand to his opposite 
toe. Alternate right and left. 3. Start- 
ing with his arms extended horizon- 
tally, his legs straight but apart, the 
player should twist his trunk toward 
the right and left. 4. Starting with his 
hands on his thighs, legs straight but 
apart, he should try to bring his chest 
down to his thighs. 5. Starting with his 
hands on the floor alongside his hips, 
the player should raise and lower his 
hips. 

Lying Supine: 1. Lift both legs and 
lower, slowly. 2. Lift both legs, spread 
them apart, and bring them together 
and down to the ground. 3. Roll the 
body weight backward so that only 
the shoulders touch the ground. Prop 














up the hips with both hands. Bicycle 
exercise. +. Bring both knees up to the 
chest and down, slowly. 5. Practice 
sit-ups. 

Lying Prone: 1. Extend both arms 
backward so that they rest on the 
ground. Raise both arms and legs off 
the ground as far as possible. 2. Prac- 
tice push-ups. 

One phase of the conditioning pro- 
gram that should be given consider- 
ably more attention is the strengthen- 
ing of the legs of the players. When 
the legs tire, the very foundation of 
the golf swing is affected. Not only is 
it dificult to apply power with the 
leg drive, but the transfer of weight is 
also affected. Thus, not only is power 
lost, but the swing is thrown out of 
correct timing. 

There are many types of leg exer- 
cise. Deep knee bending is very effec- 
tive. Jumping or hopping in place is 
another exercise that can be _ per- 
formed in a small area. Taking long 
hikes or running for speed and dis- 
tance strengthen the important leg 
muscles. Of course, all of these move- 
ments improve the stamina of the in- 
dividual. 

The conditioning types of exercises 
mentioned are merely a few that may 
be used in a small area. Many of these 


can even be carried on at home. There 
are, however, many others including 
weight lifting or any other activity 
that involves pushing, pulling or lift- 
ing. If a player wishes to participate 
in another sport during the off season, 
he may select handball, basketball, 
boxing, wrestling, squash, tennis, bad- 
minton, table tennis, fencing or gym- 
nastics. Each is a good conditioner. 
Even though a player is in prime 
condition, there is no assurance that 
once actual play starts, effective scor- 
ing will result. Good scoring also im- 
plies effective learning of the skills 
and attainment of a _ performance 
peak. This peak can be achieved by 
a poor player as well as by a good 
player. Nevertheless, if each is at his 
peak, the one who has learned the 
skills more thoroughly should excel. 
Too little use is made of indoor 
practice in learning the golf skills and 
in helping a player reach the peak of 
performance early in the season. Many 
players, coaches, and teachers over- 
look the fact that a small area can be 
utilized to practice practically all of 
the shots used on the golf course. Sev- 
eral excellent types of cotton and plas- 
tic practice balls are available for in- 
door play. In addition to these balls, 
all that is needed in order to carry on 





ALL-AMERICAN ATHLETIC LOCKERS 


1st cHoice oF Coaches! 


They're the lockers coaches . 


+ + Pepe. ss 


and school boards like best because: 


@ Thirteen to 15 gauge diamond steel mesh on three sides of each locker provides 


ample ventilation for drying . . 


. the locker room becomes a drying room, reduc- 
ing unnecessary clothes handling . . 


. eliminates offensive odors. 


@ They're ruggedly constructed of heavy gauge steel to give a lifetime of service... 
outlast conventional lockers three to one. 


@ Finished in baked enamel, per customer's color sample. 


@ An exclusive three-point door latching device eliminates the theft problem and 


increases door sturdiness. 


@ They’re roomier ... cleaner. . 


- neater... 


. completely equipped with hooks. 


@ They're shipped completely assembled ready for immediate use. 











All-American lockers are 
available in 1, 2, or 3 
locker units made for 
back-to-back, or single-row 
installation . . . either full 
or half length. Standard 
dimensions of 18”w x 
16"d x 6'h can be varied 
to meet special needs. 
Furnished with or with- 
out legs and oval brass 
number plates. Padlocks 
at slight extra cost. 
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Here's the new lightweight base- 
ball cap tested, approved and 
now being worn by major 
leaguers. Post’s new airflow cap 
is much more comfor* ‘ole to 
wear . it fits lightly and 
easily . . no pressure 
helps prevent perspiration by air- 
cooling the player’s head. This 
handsome cap is also crushproof 
quickly jumps back to 
shape. Unbreakable peak — 
leather sweatband. 


In solid colors and with 
contrasting peak. 


LIGHTWEIGHT 
WATERPROOF 


Manuf=-turing Co. Inc. 


A POST EXCLUSIVE! 


See the new Post Aircooled Baseball Cap at your nearest sporting 
goods dealer or write directly to us for his name. 








POST’S NEW 
AIRCOOLED 
BASEBALL CAP 





* CRUSHPROOF 
* SWEATPROOF 


Send for your copy 
of Post’s New 1957 
Spring-Summer Catalog 
148 Lafayette St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 





























PROVEN PROTECTION 
IN ALL SPORTS 








L/ 
EYE GLASS HOLDER 


Holds eyeglasses securely. Why take a chance 
on losing and breaking eyeglasses? 
RETAILS $1.00 at sport shops or write 


SERON MFG. CO. 


Barber Bldg. Joliet, Il. 
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indoor practice is a door mat and 
some makeshift targets. Cocoa mat- 
ting or a large rug makes a good put 
ting surface. 

The size and number of the targets 
will depend on the available space 
For the longer and harder swings the 
targets should be hung from or be 
sketched on the wall. For the shorte; 
shots, the targets should be lowered, 
possibly to the point where they may 
be placed on the floor. 

Several types of targets may be used 
to assist the player in evaluating his 
level of performance in the use of any 
club. For instance, the target for the 
drive may consist of a series of ver- 
tical lines spaced far enough apart to 
distinguish between excellent, good 
fair, and poor directional accuracy. A 
similar target may be used for the long 
irons, with a horizontal limit for eval 
uating the proper height of the shot 
particularly when hitting with the 
more lofted irons. For the pitch shot 
a bull’s-eye type of target may be em 
ployed. A similar target of concentric 
circles outlined on the floor should 
prove helpful when practicing the 
chip shot. The putt cannot be exe 
cuted effectively on a bare floor be 
cause of the slickness of the surface 
To slow up the ball, the cocoa mat 
ting or rug, previously mentioned, 
requires a touch comparable to that 
needed on the greens. 

Daily practice in the use of the 
clubs is necessary. Here again, there 
should be a gradual increase in the 
amount of activity as the training sea 
son progresses. It is our suggestion 
that a player start with the half swing 
and work up to the full swing by easy 
stages. In this way the other portions 
of the conditioning program will also 
keep abreast. 

Only by actually using the various 
clubs can the player get the feel ol 
each one. Hence these practice ses- 
sions on the targets, in addition to 
serving as conditioning activities, also 
assist the player in acquiring the nec 
essary skills. Granted that only in ac 
tual play can the results be measured, 
experience has shown that the playe! 
will be closer to his best performance 
if he carries on the program outlined 

To maintain interest at a high level 
over a number of practice sessions, 
competition may be arranged. Scores 
may be allocated for each of the tar 
gets on a*5, 4, 3, 2, 1 basis and the to 
tals compared. These competitions 
may be on a daily, weekly or seasonal 
basis. 

There is only one way to obtain the 
best results and that is to do every- 
thing possible to achieve perfection o 
performance. Perfection can onl) 
come from continuous hard work. 
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ADELPHI COLLEGE C. S. 


Garden City, L. I., New York. Aug. 5-6-7. 


Courses—Basketball. Staff—Bucky O’Connor, 
Ken Norton, Paul Walker, J. Milo Sewards, 
Max Bell, and John Sipos. Information—Tui- 
tion $15.00 includes room. Directors—George 
E. Faherty, Adelphi College, Garden City, 
N. Y. and John E. Sipos, R. L. Simpson High 
§chool, Huntington, N. Y. 


See advertisement this page 


ALL-AMERICAN C. C. 


Bemidji, Minn. June 17-18-19. Courses — 
Football, basketball, and officiating. Staff — 
Forest Evashevski, Paul Bryant, Henry Iba, 
Bill Strannigan, Lou Fillippi, Mike Lagather, 
and George Thorbrogger. Information — Tui- 
tion $15.00. Cost of room $2.00 to $3.00 per 
day; meals $3.00 per day. Directors—K. E. 
Wilson and H. J. Erickson, Bemidji, Minn. 


See advertisement this page 


ALL-STAR H. S. FOOTBALL CLINIC 


Raytown, Mo. Aug. 12-13-14. Courses — Foot- 
ball and Training. Staff— Chuck Mather, 
Frank Broyles, Harry Smith, Jerry Claiborne, 
Jim Mackensie, Merrill Green, Tommy Trip- 
plett, Dick Piskaty, Dave Putts, Dennis 
Studer, Gil Georgeff, Hoyt Baker, Andy 
Hurski, Al Davis, and Hugh Grubiss. In- 
formation—Tuition $5.00. Cost of room $5.00 
to $7.00 per day; meals $3.50 per day. Direc- 
tor— Ted Chittwood, Ath. Dir., Raytown 
High School, Raytown, Mo, 


CALIFORNIA WORKSHOP 


San Luis Obispo, Calif. Aug. 5-16. Courses — 
Football, basketball, baseball, track, training, 
swimming, tennis, golf, wrestling, and 
archery. Staff—Chuck Taylor, Don Hall, Dick 
Hill, Pete Newell, Pete Peletta, Rod Dedeaux, 
Walter Mails, Jess Mortensen, “Kickapoo” 
Logan, Mel Moretti, Dick Anderson, Dean 
St. John, Al Lope, Ray Snyder, Don La- 
clerque, and Gene Carr. Information — Tui- 
tion $10.00 for one week; $20.00 for two 
weeks, Director — J. B. Haralson, 2000 24th 
St., Bakersfield, Calif. 


COLBY COLLEGE C. S. 


Waterville, Me. June 19-20-21. Courses—Foot- 
ball and basketball. Staff — Harry Arlanson, 
Henry Plasse, and Edward A. Diddle. In- 
formation — Tuition $20.00. The fee is $15.00 
if it is paid by June 1. Room and meals ap- 
proximately $6.00 per day. Director — Ells- 
_ W. Millett, Colby College, Waterville, 
Me. 





CCLORADO, UNIV. OF 
Boulder, Colo. June 17-21. Courses — Foot- 
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ball, basketball, baseball, track, and training. 
Staff—John Michelosen, Dal Ward, Jerry Bush 
Frank Prentup, Frank Potts, and Jack Rock 
well. Information Tuition $10.00. Director 

Harry G. Carlson, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo 


See advertisement page 62 


CONNECTICUT, UNIV. OF 


Siorrs, Conn. Aug. 13-14-15. Courses — Foot- 
ball and basketbail. Staff — Jack Curtice, Jess 
Dow, Edward Finn, E. 8. Hickey, and Howard 
Dickenman. Information Tuition $10.00. 
Director — J. O. Christian, Ath. Dir., Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


See advertisement page 62 


EASTERN PA. COACHES ASSN. 


East Stroudsburg, Pa. June 17-20. Courses — 
Football, basketball, and training. Staff — 
Bowden Wyatt, Floyd Schwartzwaider, Paul 
Dietzel, Frank Regan, Joe Coviello, Al Erdosy, 
Clair Bee, J. Birney Crum, and Eddie Zan- 
frini. Information — Fee $45.00 includes tui- 
tion, room, board, free golf, etc. Director — 
Marty Baldwin, Box 205, East Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 


See advertisement page 62 


FLORIDA A & M COLLEGE 


Tallahassee, Fla. Courses — Football, basket- 
ball, and training. Staff — Paul Bryant, War- 
ren K. Giese, Bob Woodruff, Frank Broyles, 
Tom Nugent, Gene Ellenson, “Tonto” Cole- 
man, Gomer Jones, Earl Jones, and Sam 
Lankford. Information — Tuition $17.00 in- 
cludes room. Director — A. S. Gaither, Florida 
A. & M. University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


FLORIDA STATE UNIV. 


Tallahassee, Fla. June 13-14-15. Courses — 
Football. Staff — Bowden Wyatt, Bud Wilkin- 
son, Blanton Collier, and Bobby Dodd. In- 
formation — Tuition $15.00 includes room. 
Director—Tom Nugent, Head Football Coach, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


See advertisement page 62 


ILL. NORMAL-WESTERN C.S. 


Normal, Ill. June 11-12. Courses — Football, 
basketball, baseball, and track. Staff — Frank 
Broyles. Information — Tuition free. Director 
— Howard J. Hancock, Ill. State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Ill. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIV. 


Carbondale, Ill. Aug. 15-16. Courses — Foot- 








“The East’s Outstanding 
Basketball School” 
Sixth Annual 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
COACHING SCHOOL 


Aug. 5-7, Garden City, N. Y. 


BUCKY O’CONNOR - lowa U. 
956 Big Ten Champions 


KEN NORTON - Manhattan Col. 


Winner of Christmas Tournament 


PAUL WALKER - Middletown, Ohio 
1956 Ohio Champions 


J. MILO SEWARDS - Allentown, Pa. 


Perennial Penna. Contenders 


MAX BELL - Elkhart, Ind. 


Outstanding Hoosier Coach 
JOHN SIPOS, Huntington, N. Y. 
Leading Suffolk County (N.Y.) Coach 
TUITION: $15 (includes semi-private 

room and set of notes) 
For details write: Co-Directors 
JOHN E. SIPOS 


Simpson H. S. 
Huntington, N. Y. 


GEO. E. FAHERTY 
Adelphi College 
Garden City, N. Y. 








3rd Annual 


All-American 
Coaching Clinic 


June 17-19 


In heart of Northern Minnesota’s fa- 
mous Vacationland. Bring wife and 
family for a grand vacation. 


FOOTBALL 


FOREST EVASHEVSKI, lowa 
Rose Bow! Champions 


@ PAUL BRYANT, Texas A&M 
Southwest Con. Champions 


@ GEO. THORBROGGER, Blackduck H.S. 
Eight-Man Football 


BASKETBALL 


@ HENRY IBA, Oklahoma A&M 
Ball Control Advocate 


@ BILL STRANNIGAN, lowa State 
Defensive Specialist 


OFFICIATING CLINIC 
@ MIKE LAGATHER, Football 
@ LOU FILIPPI, Basketball 
TUITION: $15 


For reservations, accommodations, write: 


K. E. WILSON, Dir. 
BEMIDJI, MINNESOTA 


























Bemidji, Minn. 
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“Coach of the Year” 


Football Clinic 


at Florida State University 
June 13-15 Tallahassee, Fla. 


Featuring Four of the Top 
Football Coaches in the Land 


BOWDEN WYATT, Tennessee 
**1956’s Coach of the Year”’ 


BUD WILKINSON, Oklahoma 
“1953's Coach of the Year’ 


BOBBY DODD, Georgia Tech 
“Exponent of the Ride Offense’ 


BLANTON COLLIER, Kentucky 
“Outstanding T Coach” 


‘ 


Others to be named 
. 
REGISTRATION (includes room) $15 


For information write: 


TOM NUGENT, Director 


Florida State U., Tallahassee, Florida 














12th Annual 
CONNECTICUT 


Coaches’ Clinic 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


AUGUST 13-15 
* FOOTBALL * 


JACK CURTICE Utah 
*%& BASKETBALL * 
ED HICKEY St. Louis 


(Univ. of Conn. coaches to assist.) 
Co-Sponsored by Univ. of Conn. and Conn. 
Interscholastic Athletic Conference 
Registration Fee: (non-CIAC) $10.00 
Rooms $3.50 per day — Meals ala carte 
For details or application write: 


J. ORLEAN CHRISTIAN 


University of Connecticut Storrs, Conn. 











UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
COACHING SCHOOL 


BOULDER, COLO. JUNE 17-21 
STAFF 


© JOHN MICHELOSEN, Univ. 





of Pittsburgh ( Football) 
® DALLAS WARD, Colorado ( Football) 
@ JERRY BUSH, Univ. 

of Nebraska (Basketball) 
® SOX WALSETH, Colorado (Basketball) 
@ FRANK POTTS, Colorado (Track) 
@ FRANK PRENTUP, Colorado (Baseball) 
© JOHN ROCKWELL, Colorado (Training) 


TUITION: $10 


For further information write: 


HARRY G. CARLSON 
Univ. of Colorado Boulder, Colo. 
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-Don Faurot. Di- 
Southern Ill. 


ball and basketball. Staff 
rector — Dr. Carl E. Erickson, 
University, Carbondale, Ill. 


INDIANA BASKETBALL SCHOOL 


Kokomo, Ind. Aug. 1-2-3. Courses — Basket- 
ball. Staff lo be announced. Information — 
Tuition $10.00 includes a set of notes. Room 
$3.00 per day; meals $4..00 per day. Director 

Cliff Wells, Box 33, Tulane University, 
New Orleans 18, La. 


KANSAS H.S. ACTIVITIES ASSN. 


Wichita, Kans. Aug. 19-22. Courses—Football, 
basketball, and training. Staff — Dick Harp. 
Others to be selected. Information — Tuition 
$10.00. Director — C. H. Kopelk, 1300 Topeka 
Blvd., Topeka, Kans 


LOUISIANA H.S. COACHES ASSN. 


Baton Rouge, La. July 29-Aug. 12. Courses— 
Football, basketball, track, and training. Staff 
— Paul Bryant, Bowden Wyatt, Al Moreau, 
and Marty Broussard. Information — Tuition 
$5.00. Director — Woodrow W. Turner, 151 
Charles Ave., Shreveport, La. 


MICH. STATE COACHES CLINIC 


East Lansing, Mich. May 2-3-4. Courses — 
Football. Staff — Chuck Taylor, Gomer Jones, 
Lou Groza, and Duffy Daugherty. Informa- 
tion — Tuition $3.00. Director — Continuing 
Education Service, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


See advertisement this page 


MICHIGAN, UNIV. OF 


Ann Arbor, Mich. June 24-July 5. Courses — 
Football, basketball, track, and training. Staff 
—Bennie Oosterbaan, Bill Perigo, Don Can 
ham, and Jim Hunt. Information — Tuition 
$20.00 resident; $30.00 non-resident. Director 
Howard C. Leibee, Waterman Gymnasium, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MISS. ASSN. OF COACHES 


Jackson, Miss. July 30-Aug. 2. Courses — Foot- 
ball and basketball. Staff—Bobby Dodd, Blan- 
ton Collier, and Adolph Rupp. Information 
— Tuition $10.00 for members; $15.00 for 
non-members. Director —Sammy Bartling, 
Exec. Secy., Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 


See advertisement page 63 


S.W. MISSOURI C.S. 


Springfield, Mo. July 11-12. Courses—Football 
and basketball. Staff —To be announced. In- 
formation — Tuition $3.00. Director— Aldo A. 
Sebben, Ath. Dir., Southwest Mo. State Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mo. 


NEVADA, UNIV. OF 


Reno, Nev. June 17-21. Courses — Football, 
basketball, and training. Staff — Duffy Daugh- 
erty, Everett Case, and “Kickapoo” Logan. 
Information — $20.00 resident; $24.00 non- 
resident. Director—G. A. Broten, Ath. Dept., 
University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 


NEW MEXICO COACHES ASSN. C.S. 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. Aug. 4-10. Courses — 
Football, basketball, and training. Staff — 
Gomer Jones, Chuck Mather, Jack Nagle, 
Ken Loeffler, and C. R. Bickerstaff. Informa- 
tion — Tuition members $10.00; non-members 














MICHIGAN STATE 
FOOTBALL 
COACHES 

CLINIC 


MAY 2, 3, 4 


Featuring: 


CHUCK TAYLOR 
Stanford Head Coach 


GOMER JONES 
Oklahoma Line Coach 


LOU GROZA 


Great Place-Kicking Star 


DUFFY DAUGHERTY 
Michigan State Head Coach 


Enrollment Fee Only $3.00 


Housing Available 
At Reasonable Rates 


For Information Write To: 
Football Coaches Clinic 
Continuing Education Service 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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Eastern Pennsylvania 
Scholastic Coaches Assn. 


14th Annual Clinic 


EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 
JUNE 17-18-19-20 


* 

BOWDEN WYATT — Tennessee 
FLOYD SCHWARTZWALDER — Syracuse 
PAUL DIETZEL — Louisiana State 
FRANK REGAN — Villanova Univ. 
JOE COVIELLO — W. New York, N. J. H. 5S. 
AL ERDOSY — Northampton, Pa. H. S. 


* 
CLAIR BEE — N.Y. Military Acad. 
BIRNEY CRUM — Muhlenberg Col. 


* 
EDDIE ZANFRINI — (Trainer) Princeton 
TUITION $45.00 Includes Room and Board 


MARTY BALDWIN, Directer 
BOX 205 EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 
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31st Annual 


Utah State Coaching School 


Work and Play in the Mountains = 
Jim Bridger Made Famous 
Logan, Utah June 3-7 
FRANK McGUIRE 
Univ. of North Carolina, Basketbal 
CHARLES A. TAYLOR 
Stanford University, Football 
TONY ROBELLO 
Scout New York Yankees, Baseball 
JACK ROCKWELL 
Univ. of Colorado, Athletic Injuries 
TUITION and REGISTRATION $16. 
Write to: 
SUMMER SCHOOL DIRECTOR 
Utah State University, Logan, Utah 
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AIR-CONDITIONED 


HOTEL HEIDELBERG 


STAFF 


BOBBY DODD 
Ga. Tech. — Football 


BLANTON COLLIER 
Kentucky — Football 


ADOLPH RUPP 


Kentucky — Basketball 


TUITION 
$10.00 for members 
$15.00 for non-members 


For Further Information, Write: 


SAMMY BARTLING, EXEC. SECY. 


Millsaps College 


MISSISSIPPI 


ASSOCIATION OF COACHES 
COACHING SCHOOL 


Jackson, Miss. — July 30-Aug. 2 


* 


* 


* 


Jackson, Miss. 
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PARSEGHIAN 


NORTHWESTERN 


BUD WILKINSON . 
ARA PARSEGHIAN .. . Northwestern 





ig 


Football Coaches Clinic 
MAY 3-4 
. « Oklahoma 


Northwestern Coaching Staff 
No Registration Fee 
For information write 
Football Coaches Clinic 
Athletic Department 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


£ 


WILKINSON 
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5th Annual 


Upstate New York 


e 
JIM POLLARD - LaSalle Col. 
ormer Minneapolis Laker Star) 


JOE CURRAN - Canisius Col. 


(Perennial Upstate N. Y. Power) 
“NEENIE” CAMPBELL - McKeesport, Pa. 


Perennial Penna. H.S. Power) 
* 


DWARD J. SHALKEY, Dir. 


re Academy 


Basketball Coaching School 


June 25-26-27 — DELHI, N. Y. 


TUITION $20-$30 for two from same school 


Dethi, N. Y. 
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$15.00. Director—“Doc” Ledbetter, 1213 
Princeton Drive, S.E., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIV. C. S. 


Evanston, Ill., May 3-4. Courses — Football. 
Staff — Bud Wilkinson and Ara Parseghian. 
Information — No registration fee. Director — 
Football Coaches Clinic, Athletic Department, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 





See advertisement this page 


OHIO H.S. COACHING SCHOOL ' 


Canton, Ohio. Aug. 12-16. Courses — Football 
and training. Staff — Bowden Wyatt, Gomer 
Jones, Floyd Schwartzwalder, Woody Haves, 
Frank Howard, and Ken Rawlinson. Informa- 
tion — Tuition members $10.00; non-members 
$15.00. Director — Jim Robinson, Lehman 
High School, Canton 3, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA COACHES ASSN. 





Tulsa, Okla. Aug. 12-15. Courses — Football, 
basketball, baseball, and training. Staff - 
Murray Warmath, Eddie Crowder, and Forest 
Evashevski. Others to be announced. Informa- 
tion—Tuition $10.00. Director—Leon Bruner, 
335 S. E. 25th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





OREGON, UNIV. OF 


Eugene, Ore. June 10-15. Courses — Football, 
basketball, “baseball, track, and wrestling. 
Staff — Gomer Jones, Pete Newell, Bill Bower- 
man, and Bill Hammer. Information — Tui 
tion $16.00. Director — Dean A. A. Esslinger, 
School of Health and Phys. Ed., University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


See advertisement this page 





RIVER FALLS COACHING CLINIC 


River Falls, Wisc. June 13-14-15. Courses - 
Football, basketball, and training. Staff — Ara 
Parseghian. Others to be announced. In- 
formation Tuition $15.00. Director — Phil 
Belfiori, Wisconsin State College, River Falls, 
Wise. 





SO. CAROLINA COACHES ASSN. 


Columbia, §. C. Aug. 4-9. Courses — Football, 
basketball, and training. Staff — Bobby Dodd, 
Phil Dickens, and Frank McGuire. Informa- 
tion — Tuition members $4.00; non-members 
$10.00 per course; $15.00 for both 
Director — Harrv Hedgepath, 1623 
ton St., Newberry, S. C 


courses. 
Harring- 


TENNESSEE COACHES ASSN. 





Cookeville, Tenn. Courses — Football, basket- 
ball, baseball, track, and training. Staff 
John Vaught, Fred Schaus, L. §. Honaker, 
and Wesley Knight. Information — Tuition 
free. Director — Wilburn Tucker, Box 187-A, 
Tennessee Tech, Cookeville, Tenn. 


TEXAS H.S. COACHES ASSN. 


Dallas, Tex. Aug. 4-9. Courses — Football, 
basketball, baseball, track, and training. Staff 
— Bud Wilkinson, Bowden Wyatt, Oliver 
Jackson, and Elmer Brown. Information — 
Tuition $13.00 members; $18.00 non-mem- 
bers; $16.00 out-of-state coaches. Director — 
L. W. McConachie, Perry Brooks Bldg., Suite 
11, Austin, Texas. 


See advertisement page 64 
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COACHING CLINIC 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
JUNE 10-15 





You'll profit by exchanging coaching ideas 


with nationally 


recognized coaches in this 


fast-moving, well-rounded clinic covering 


beginning 


and 


advanced instruction in 


football, basketball, track and field, base- 


ball, wrestling, 














training and conditioning. 


FOOTBALL 

GOMER JONES, Line 
Coach, Oklahoma, devel- 
oped nine All-American 
lineman in nine years. 


BASKETBALL 

PETE NEWELL, Head Bas- 
ketball Coach, University 
of California. Pacific Coast 
champions. 


BASEBALL 

DON KIRSCH, Head Base- 
ball Coach, University of 
Oregon, three champion- 
ship teams in four years. 


TRACK & FIELD 
BILL BOWERMAN, Head 
Track Coach, University 
of Oregon, internationally 
recognized authority. 


WRESTLING 

BILL HAMMER, Wrestling 
Coach, University of Ore- 
gon, outstandingly suc- 
cessful PCC record begin- 
ning in 1955. 


CREDIT: 2 quarter hours of upper divi- 


sion credit. 


TUITION: $16.00 which will apply to 
summer session tuition if the individual 
attends school’s regular summer session. 


Regular summer session follows the Coach- 
ing Clinic... wide variety of courses in 
health and physical education. Dr. C. H. 
McCloy, Univ. of Iowa, visiting professor. 


For further information and catalog write to 





DEAN A. A. ESSLINGER 
School of Health & 
Physical Education 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Dept. P-7, EUGENE, OREGON 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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UPSTATE N. Y. BASKETBALL C. S. 


Delhi, N. Y. June 25-27. Courses — Basketball 
Staff—Jim Pollard, Joe Curran, and “Neenie” 
Campbell. Information — Tuition $20.00 for 
one man; $30.00 for two men from the same 
school. Director — Edward J. Shalkey, Ath 
Dir., Delaware Academy, Delhi, N. Y 


See advertisement page 63 


UTAH STATE COACHING SCHOOL 


Logan, Utah. June 3-7. Courses — Football, 

basketball, baseball, and training. Staff — 

Frank McGuire, Charles A .Taylor, Tony 

Robello, and Jack Rockwell. Information — 

Tuition $10.00. Director —Summer School 

Director, Utah State College, Logan, Utah. 
See advertisement page 62 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


Petersburg, Va. June 17-21. Courses—Football 
and basketball. Staff — Floyd Schwartzwalder, 
and Murray Warmath. Information—Tuition 
$15.00. Director —W. W. Lawson, Virginia 
State College, Petersburg, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA*“UNIVERSITY 


Morgantown, W. Va. July 22-Aug. 16. Courses 

- Football, basketball, baseball, and track. 
Information— Tuition $4.00 per semester hour 
for residents; $16.00 per semester hour for 
non-residents. Director — Dean Ray O. Dun- 
can, School of Phys. Ed. and Ath., West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 








WISCONSIN H.S. COACHES ASSN 


Madison, Wisc. Aug. 12-16. Courses— Football, 
basketball, baseball, track, training, wrestling, 
and tennis. Staff— Dave Nelson, Milton 
Bruhn, Ade Olson, Fordy Anderson, Bud 
Foster, Art Mansfield, Riley Best, Ken Ro- 
landson, George Martin, and Carl Sanger. 
Information Tuition $1.00 members; $10.00 
others. Director — Hal Metzen, 1623 Jefferson 
St., Madison, Wisc 





25th Annual 


COUCH 
SCHOOL 


Sponsored by 
the Texas High 


School Coaches 
Association 
DALLAS, TEXAS — AUG. 4-9 
— FOOTBALL 
BUD WILKINSON Oklahoma 
BOWDEN WYATT Tennessee 
— BASKETBALL 
To be announced 
— TRACK 
OLIVER JACKSON Abilene Christian 
— TRAINING 
ELMER BROWN T.C.U. 


*% ALL-STAR BASKETBALL GAME * 
*% ALL-STAR FOOTBALL GAME * 


L. W. McCONACHIE, Director 


Perry Brooks Bidg. Austin, Texas 











The Backhand Drive 


(Continued from page 34) 


player's feet when he is hitting. How 
to get them to that point is just as im- 
portant. It is obvious that if the ball 
is the right distance from the player, 
all he has to do is pivot on the ball 
ot his left foot and step across with 
his right or bring it straight in. In this 
instance, the distance the ball is away 
from the player could be the yard- 
stick. 

When the player has to move for 
the ball, we prefer the slide or skip 
steps along the baseline to running, 
as indicated by most of our experts. 
A player's left foot goes out first, his 
right comes up to it, and a slight hop 
or skip is taken off the right foot as 
his left goes out again. These steps 
can be short or long, depending on 
the distance he has to travel. It is im- 
portant that the moment the footwork 
starts, the racket starts back and the 
player’s trunk and shoulders turn to 
the left. His right foot never crosses 
the left until he is ready to hit the 
ball. 

This type of footwork will very pos- 
sibly place the player more correctly 
for the ball, and he will get better 
control of his weight. His weight will 
be more apt to come into the shot 
rather than across it. Frequently, in 
the backhand, the player’s left foot 
tends to come across his right while 
the ball is being hit or just after it 
has been hit. This movement causes 
a loss of weight into the shot and 
necessitates steps to regain position. 
By using the slide or skip steps, these 
extra steps are virtually eliminated. 

However, when the ball is some 
distance from the player, he must run. 
There is a difference of opinion as 
to whether he starts on his left or 
right foot. Personally, we do not think 
it makes too much difference, al- 
though we might tend toward the 
right foot because it will start the 
body turn early and, consequently, 
the racket going back early. There is 
no mention of a hitch step in the 
run and when the player’s feet do not 
seem to be coming out right, or as a 
method to check his momentum across 
the shot, it is useful. In the hitch step, 
his left foot merely comes up to the 
right in a half step. Then his right 
foot takes a step into the ball. 

Again, there is no mention of slid- 
ing which is important on soft sur- 
faces, clay, and composition. We do 
not mean the slide steps, as outlined 
previously, but a final slight slide into 
the ball with the right foot after a 
long run. 


It might be helpful to mention that 
there are two footwork patterns which 
can be used on coming-in shots. In 
one case, the player’s left foot comes 
in between the ball and his right foot 
just after contact or during contact, 
carrying him on his way to the net. 
In the other way, and the one we 
prefer, the player’s left foot tucks it 
self behind his right, and as the ball 
is contacted, or just after contact, his 
right foot moves forward. This latter 
method keeps the player’s back more 
to the ball, thus making for some de. 
ception, and is particularly good when 
hitting down the line. 


Backswing 


Ellsworth Vines—In the circle 
swing, the player’s weight goes back 
to his left foot during the backswing. 
While the racket is going down over 
his shoulder, his weight starts to trans- 
fer to his right foot. The racket goes 
from a high position to a level posi- 
tion. By using a full turn of his back, 
the player obtains more power. 

Bill Tilden—As the ball approaches, 
the player should drop the racket 
head down and back behind his body. 

Helen Jacobs — The player should 
draw the racket back on a line with 
the point of hitting the ball. At the 
end of the backswing, the racket 
handle is at a right angle to the play- 
er’s forearm and his elbow is bent. 

Don Budge — The racket should be 
guided back with the player's left 
hand in a semicircle. His elbow should 
be well out. He should pivot so far to 
the left that his back is half turned 
to the net as he watches the ball over 
his right shoulder. 

Jack Kramer—The player's free 
hand goes back with the racket to 
hold it in position. The racket goes 
back in the same arc as it does on the 
forehand swing and it is kept open 
face at about the same degree. The 
player’s wrist should be firm and the 
backswing should be effortless and 
easy. 

Lloyd Budge — The racket should 
be carried back at waist height. The 
player’s elbow should be up and out 
from his body. The higher a playet 
hoic. his elbow, the lower level the 
racket attains on its course; the farther 
away the racket is from his body, the 
more freedom and power will be at- 
tained. The player should take the 
racket back waist high as far as possi- 
ble, and then lift it. Lift gives con- 
tinuous motion, and then adds 
rhythm. 
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Mary K. Browne—The player 
should take the racket back long be- 
fore the arrival of the ball. He should 
keep the face flat and the head of 
the racket up above his wrist. This 
movement should be detached from 
the torward swing. He should start the 
stroke lower than the bound; the 
face of the racket should be slightly 
open at the end of the backswing; his 
left hand should be held lightly under 
the throat of the racket; his eyes 
should be on the ball looking over his 
right shoulder; and his weight should 
be back. 

Tom Stowe — From a playing posi- 
tion, the player should turn his shoul- 
ders sideways and slide his hands close 
together. His hands should not over- 
lap. He should keep his left hand on 
the racket until the end of the back- 
swing. At the end of the backswing, 
the head of the racket should be be- 
hind and above the player’s left 
shoulder. The backswing should be 
made in time to allow for a pause 
before hitting. 

It certainly can be deduced from 
these ideas that it is pretty difficult 
to say anything wrong about tennis 
stroking technique. Almost all of the 
ideas are worthy of consideration, but 
some should be approached with ex- 
treme caution. Here are a few on the 





e Maximum protection 
e Amazingly lightweight 
® Low initial cost 

@ Fits perfectly 

® Negligible upkeep 

© Weatherproof 

© Prevents injuries 

* Completely sanitary 
© Moisture proof 

® Will not cause fatigue 








HIP PADS 


Ensolite is a product of The U.S. Rubber Co. 


backswing: Tilden’s, drop the racket 
head down, Lloyd Budge’s, higher the 
elbow, the lower level the racket at- 
tains and take the racket back waist 
high as far as possible, then lift it. 

It can be seen that we have two 
extremes — Tilden wanting the player 
to drop the racket head down, and 
Budge wanting the player to lift it. 
Certainly backhands can be worked 
out both ways, but we would tend to 
stick to the two standard swings, 
straight back or circular, and either 
one is sound. It is a matter of per- 
sonal style or preference. As we did 
on the forehand, we prefer circular, 
but will always tend to start beginners 
straight back. We have had many 
backhand strokes used by our players 
that have been simple straight back- 
swings. 

If a player has considerable trouble 
with the backswing in the backhand, 
it is sound to work it out on a simple 
straight back basis, and it is often 
helpful to suggest that a player shut- 
tle the racket back. A circular swing 
can be added after the kinks are out. 

As far as the player’s elbow being 
in or out is concerned, the backhand 
can be worked out very well either 
way, but we think many of the good 
backhands have had the elbow tucked 
in fairly close to the player’s body 


THIGH GUARDS 


at the end of the backswing. 

We like to have the player’s elbow 
bent at the end of the backswing, but 
we do not like Helen Jacobs’ the 
racket is at a right angle to the fore- 
arm. We prefer the racket more on a 
line, although there may be some 
angle. After all, it should be an ex- 
tension of the player’s arm. We like 
Vines’, while the racket is going down 
over his shoulder, his weight starts 
forward. 

Both Don Budge and Jack Kramer 
mention using the left hand on the 
racket in the backswing as this was 
their style. Budge started it and every- 
one has been doing it and teaching it 
since that time, but some day some 
player will come along and leave his 
left hand off (as Tilden did), win the 
national championship, and then that 
will be the way to hit a backhand. 

We have nothing against this 
method because it does tend to give a 
player a sense of security in the back- 
swing. However, if a coach has a stu- 
dent who is tense or who has devel- 
oped a hitch on the backhand, have 
him drop his left hand off and use a 
circular swing of the racket head. This 
may prove more helpful than going 
back straight as we have just sug- 
gested. Both should be used if the stu- 
dents are having trouble. 


Polvonite is U.S. 
Rubber shock 
absorbing 

ENSOLITE® foam with 
Protection Equipment 
Company’s tough 
PEC-10 coating. 
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coated Shoulder Pads 
with Roll-away 

neck line. 











KNEE PADS 


PEC-10 is a Formula of The Protection Equipment Co, 
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We referred to the importance of a in 
good turn of the player’s shoulders 39 
in the backswing under footwork, and 
it should be added that in this turn 
the right shoulder should drop down 
on low and medium high balls. m 
Finally, the racket face can be taken to 
back flat (two edges perpendicular 
to the ground) or open (top edge 45 
tilted back). Actually, the grip has va 
something to do with this, and 
whether the racket is taken back with lo 
the player's elbow close to his body a 
or away from it must be considered. 
“Solves our locker room problem.. 7 bs poe ea — snip that is I: 
” | used, the flatter the racket; the closer to 
My Control Key opens every padlock. | the player’s elbow is to his body, the R 
| flatter the racket. It can also be said m 


that it is the forearm turning over 
in the backswing that tends to open 
the racket face. If this is natural to a 
student, the coach should permit him m 
to use it. Either way is all right. Our to 


NO. 1525 | own preference is open face. The 
COMBINATION PADLOCK coach should be sure that his student 56 











| is not getting an open face by turning ya 
| his hand or the wrist over because 
> DURABLE * LOW COST | this movement can cause trouble. in 
» KEY CONTROLLED To be concluded . 
in the A ? 
p> STAINLESS STEEL CASE . a a in 
CONSTRUCTION — Va 
Master Combination Padlocks Interval Training 
i 2-way budget relief — 
give you 2-way budg Cc ' 
es . sontinued fron ve 30 
low initial cost and long-lasting, ( ed from page 30) 
F trouble-free service! Double wall | face with three quick bursts of 50 to as 
construction . . . hardened steel 75 vards. y2 
’ locking latch . . . automatic re- Tuesday: Underdistance or speed se 
MASTER NO. 1525 locking mechanism . . . and other interval training. Run three 330’s, al- 9 
KEY CONTROLLED security features. | lowing 45 seconds for each one, with a 
2 YEAR GUARANTEE se | a slow jog of 660 yards between each. in 
attnes of the Wail Samaus | _ Wednesday: Underdistance 01 speed r 
Master Laminated Padlocks | interval training again. Run five 220’s, 
MASTER NO. 1500 | allowing 28 seconds for each one, with 
pease ae t dl k | a jog of 440 yards between each ; 
struction as No. 1525 WES oy | oc S | 4 J%8 40 yards bet an _ ; to 
. but without key | Thursday: Run two 660’s, allow R 
} control. Full two-year Favorite of America’s Coaches | ing 1:32 seconds for each one, with a 
“ ° in 
varantee. * . | 9 f » » > twee 
9 Master Jock Company, Milwaukee 45, Wis. | 12 to 15 minute recovery between. 
: | Rest 10 minutes and practice some ins 
World's Largest Padlock Manufacturers | and outs for at least one lap. 
_ Second Week m 
‘ : in 
Monday: Fartlek workout for 25 m 
minutes with four pickups. 
Tuesday: Run four 330’s, allowing Bi 
15 seconds for each one, with a 660 - 





yard jog in between. 


Add America’s fastest growing sport to your recreational 
Wednesday: Run six 220’s, allow 





rogram with the i . 
ips H | ing 28 seconds for each one, with a 4. 
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of a ing starts, moving quickly for 25 to 
lders 35 yards. Run one 660 in 1:29. 
and Third Week 
turn ; 
lown Monday: Fartlek workout for 30 . 
minutes with five accelerations of 50 | 
aken to 75 vards each. i 
ular Tuesday: Run five 330’s, allowing HERE S THE 
edge 45 seconds for each one, with a 660 | 
has yard jog in between. PO WERED 
and Wednesday: Run seven 220’s, al- | 
with lowing 28 seconds for each one, with MEGA PHONE 
body a 440 yard jog in between. e 8s 
ered. Thursday: Run two 660’s, allowing that does the job 
it is 1:30 seconds for each one, with a 12 
loser to 15 minute recovery in between. 
the Rest ten minutes and practice some 
said ins and outs for at least one lap. 
— Fourth Week 
open 
toa Monday: Fartlek workout for 35 
him minutes with six semi-sprints of 50 
Our to 75 yards each. 
The Tuesday: Run three 440’s, allowing | { 
dent 58 seconds for each one, with a 660 | 3 BATTERIES INCLUDED 
ning yard walk in between each. : 
‘ause Wednesday: Run eight 220’s, allow- 
>, ing 28 seconds for each one, with a 
440 yard jog in between. 
Thursday: Practice 10 to 12 stand- 
ing starts, moving quickly for 25 to 35 
5 * pee Po : Se ee omnia 
yards. Run one 660 in 1:27. COSTS 35% LESS THAN MEGAPHONES OF COM- 
Fifth Week PARABLE QUALITY — YET MORE DURABLE AND 
Monday: Fartlek workout for 40 MORE EFFICIENT — MORE ECONOMICAL TO USE 
0 to minutes with seven dashes of 50 to 75 
yards each. ¥e PORTABLE — WEIGHS ONLY 5 LBS. 
uesday: Run four 440’s, allowing 1000 FOOT VOICE RANGE 
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and out. at least one lap. 
een. 
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Becoming a MUST for 
CHAMPIONSHIP MEETS! 


e 1956 AAU — 1957 NCAA 
e TEXAS RELAYS 
@ DRAKE RELAYS 
e@ TEXAS H.S. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
@ MANY CONFERENCE MEETS 
Meow World's Record of 13.4 in 
110m ‘‘highs’’ 1956 AAU was 
made over THIS hurdle. It stands 


unguestioned as our hurdle has 
been “AAU APPROVED.” 
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35% wool, 10% nylon 
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and toe, shrinkage resistant 
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93 Elastic welt top. Sizes 9-13. 
94 22" elastic top, 2 x 1 
rib. Sizes 9-13. Extra 
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99 1 x 1 rib top. Sizes 9-13. 
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2-ply cotton core yarn puts extra 
wear and comfort into 4 popular 
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racing speed or slightly faster. The 
progression from 330’s to 440’s is nat- 
ural as the boy gains in conditioning. 
Also, the 660 yard jog in between the 
330’s becomes a walk of 660 yards in 
between the 440’s. 

Planning a training program is an 
individual problem. There is no sin- 
gle magic training system that will, in 
itself, develop a champion. In the last 


| analysis, each boy’s training schedule 


must be worked out to fit his personal 
needs. 

Kenneth Doherty, track coach at 
the University of Pennsylvania, in his 
excellent text, Modern Track and 
Field, has given us some sound, sensi- 
ble considerations for the middle dis. 
tance and distance runner. 

1. “Running, gradually increased 
over a period of months in distance, 
speed, and intensity, is an invigorat- 
ing, mentally wholesome, and organ. 
ically sound activity that will con. 
tinue to build up the healthy boy and 
in no sense tear him down. 

2. “Running, if properly organized 
and motivated, can and should be 
fun. 

3. “Feeling tired is not necessarily 
being tired, and one of the essentials 
of correct training is the development 
of callousness toward the feelings of 
fatigue. 

4. “The more difficult problems in 
the process of getting into condition 
are more mental than physical. The 
mentally conditioned runner knows 
what he can do and how he can do it 
best. He knows the strengths, the 
weaknesses, and the probable running 
tactics of his opponents, and has a 
calm belief in his own ability to meet 
their challenge.” 


Trap Pass Series 


(Continued from page 26) 


shoulder block on the end, steps 
around him, and blocks back on him. 

Our left tackle and left end area 
block. 

There are times when a prepared 
quarterback keep is desirable. Should 
the corner linebacker cover the half- 
back consistently in the flat, we will 
use Right 38 as shown in Diagram 7. 
On this play the blocking is the same 
as it is on Right 36 with the exception 


| of the right end, right halfback, and 


right guard. 
The right end drives down and out 
back of the halfback, faking a pass, 
and then peels back for a block. 
Then the right halfback drives past 
the corner linebacker and draws him 
deep. He fakes receiving a pass and 
peels back for a block. 
Our right guard 


fakes a right 
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The — the end drop off with the rotation of 
nat. the backfield, the guard continues out Pa 
ning. V V to the left, blocking back on any » Ve V 
n the pursuers. rs 
ds in v) Then the left end runs one of two 
Vv paths as designated by the signal and Vi V 
is an V noted in the diagram. VY 
) sin- Vv The right end is down five yards V V 
ll, in Oh and angles across the field. Both ends 6) b e y 
last watch the quarterback and should he 
-dule elect to run, they peel back for blocks. 
sonal Our quarterback’s action is the 
O same except that he rolls back around 
h at DIAG.7 R+.36 after a strong fake to the left halfback. | pag g bt 33 
n his Should he elect to run, he gives the 
and signal to his guard to go so that the 
eNsi- shoulder block on the end, slides guard can clear the line of scrimmage. receivers to get open. 
> dis- around him, and leads the play. This play completes the basic plays 3. The pass or run, Right 37, is 
The quarterback gives a strong fake from the offense. While many addi- superior to a similar play from the 
-ased to the left halfback, slides the ball on tional plays may be added, we believe inside drive series, in that it puts a 
ance, his hip, and follows the guard around it pays to stay basic and perfect a strong fake on top of, and inside the 
orat- end. few rather than muddle through defensive end, which sets him up for 
‘gan- Diagram 8 shows the counter play many. a block by the guard. 
con- to the series. Right 33 is an optional We feel that this series has been 4. The backfield action is an im- 
and pass or run and is effective against successful for us because of the fol- provement over the normal way most 
fast pursuit teams. The right tackle lowing: teams run it because the hand-off to 
lized and right guard have the same rules 1. It forces teams to change their the halfback or the fake to him is 
1 be as they did for Right 37 and Right 38. defensive keys. The on-side end and made in close proximity to the end 
The left tackle blocks the opponent halfback are always in the secondary and he does not have time to change 
arily in his area. The center or the left on both running and passing plays. once he has committed himself. This 
tials guard, depending on which one is 2. The hole-to-hole fakes to the action has an effect similar to the split 
nent uncovered, drops back and to the left fullback and halfback freeze the sec- T option with the additional strength 
rs of to take the defensive end in. Should) ondary momentarily, allowing pass of a blocking guard. 
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n 7. ‘ ‘ , : : 
we Backs and ends gain confidence when they handle _ its tacky feel through cleaning after cleaning and 
tion the Wilson TD Football. Here is the ball with even when wet. Let ’er rain—you still get sure 
and an , ' . ; 
the tacky feel built in for better ball handling. ball handling, full distance on kicks! 
out It’s tanned in the leather; there’s no top lacquer Put a Wilson TD in your squad’s hands. 
ass, . ; , , . 
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Clean and sanitary-- 
fast and easy with 
LAUNDRITE 


Install a Troy Laundrite Washer and 
Extractor and your washable team and 
gym uniforms will be clean during the 
school year —not just at the beginning. 
Substantial time and labor savings per- 
mit equipment to actually pay for itself 
in a short time. Requires only mini- 
mum space and part time attention of 
one employee or student monitor. Fast, 
easy to operate, this Troy equipment 
will make your athletic department a 
model. Write for more information. 


LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY 


Div. of American 







Dept. AJ-357, 
East Moline, ill, 


Machine and Metals, 
Inc. 











FOOTBALL 
COACHES 


“HIT and GO” CHARGING 
AND SCRIMMAGE SLEDS 


Yes! A football charging sled designed 
as a complete scrimmage machine. 
This sled can be used for the con- 
ventional toughening and reacting as 
in old style sleds. Much more, you 
can run every play assignment of 
your offense at top speed. Backs may 
hit any hole and linemen can cross- 
block or break straight ahead for 
downfield blocking. Moisture - proof, 
shock-resistant pads spin if not hit 
squarely, thus throwing a poor blocker 
to the ground. Priced at $595.00 and 
up. Also available in a two-man sled 
at $168.00 


For the school with a limited budget 
we supply a ‘‘U-BUILD-IT” seven- 
man sled at $248.00 


Catalogue showing details of one hun- 
dred athletic field items on request. 


TRACK and FIELD of 
SLIPPERY ROCK 


Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
Salem, Oregon 


ANY arguments have been heard 
about what track and _ field 
events are proper and adequate for 
the junior high school boy. We be- 
lieve that our program in the Victoria 
junior high schools is best suited for 
| the 13- to 16-year-old boy. After con- 
| siderable experimentation and_ re- 
search, we have developed our pat- 
tern around the one that is used by 
| the AAU Junior Olympic program. 
Three divisions are used, beginning 
| with the seventh grade. In the seventh 
grade a boy is eligible, provided he 
did not reach his fourteenth birthday 
on the preceding September 1. The 
following two years are comparable 
| for the eighth and ninth grade groups. 
| If a boy is beyond this age, he is 
moved into his own group. In addi- 
tion, each boy must be scholastically 
eligible throughout the season. This 
policy is carried on in our other 
athletic programs. 

The most controversial event in 
junior high school track seems to be 
the hurdles. Our results of perform- 
ances show that the 120 yard low 
hurdles (5 x 20) and the 70 yard high 
hurdles (5 x 10) are not only ade- 
quate, but are preferred by the ninth 
grade boys. The younger boys do 
not use the highs in competition, but 
work on them in practice only. In the 
past two years the boys have had no 
trouble obtaining three strides in the 
highs and seven in the lows. 

In the relay department all three 
teams use the 440 yard relay, and the 
ninth grade adds a 1320 (4 x 330) 
relay, which is the last event on the 
program. 

The field events in our ninth grade 
include the 8-pound shot and the high 
school discus. The seventh and eighth 
grade boys use the 8-pound shot and 





is a difficult maneuver. If the second 
baseman has to travel far to his left 
to field the ball, a double play from 
the second baseman to second base 
and back to first is also a difficult 
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maneuver. In fact, the second base- 


A Junior High School 
Track Program 


By H. E. MARTIN 


Track Coach, Crain Junior High School, Victoria, Texas 





N 1949 H. E. Martin cap- 

tained the track team at Sam 
Houston State College, and in 
1951 completed work for his 
master’s degree at Houston. 
The junior high school track 
program is very strong in Texas, 
and one of the outstanding 
records is that held by Martin’s 
teams. They have won 17 out 
of 19 meets. His cross-country 
team, composed of ninth grade 
boys, finished eleventh in the 
state meet against all classes 
of high schools. 











the junior discus. All three have the 
broad jump and high jump, but only 
the eighth and ninth grades use the 
pole vault in competition. 

The ninth grade list of individual 
running events includes the 100, 220, 
140, 880, and 120 yard low hurdles, 
and the 70 yard high hurdles; while 
the eighth grade has the 50, 100, 150, 
880, and the 120 yard low hurdles. 
The seventh grade has the 50, 100, 
and the 120 yard low hurdles. 

Most of the boys who run the 440 
and 880 have done some cross-country 
work during the fall. However, our 
top cross-country runner last year be- 
came our record holder in the hurdle 
events. 

Our junior high school district was 
organized last year and installed the 
same events on its program for the 
eighth and ninth grades. Through 
these events we have been able to give 
more boys an opportunity to par- 
ticipate and to provide more incentive 
towards competing for the high school 
track team. 


Percentage Baseball 


(Continued from page 12) 


man often makes sure of one out by 
throwing the ball to first base after 
fielding a ball far to his left. In this 
respect hitting behind the runner can 
substitute for a sacrifice bunt when 
there are no outs, particularly in the 
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early part of the game. Then if the 
play fails to advance the runner to 
second’ base but, instead, results in a 
force-out, the hit-and-run may be at- 
tempted. In the latter part of the 
game a bunt play is more apt to be 
called because it is usually a surer 
way of advancing the runner. 

When a strong left-handed pull hit- 
ter is at bat with a runner on first 
base, a natural situation is set up for 
a hit behind the runner. In this case 
a bunt wastes the batter’s potential. 
On the other hand, a coach is foolish 
to call for a hit-and-run play even 
with one out. A_ hit-and-run play 
forces the batter to swing at a pitch 
that might not be to his liking. When 
a runner is on first base, the left- 
handed pull hitter should be per- 
mitted to hit to his power. A run-and- 
nit play is more suitable in this situa- 
tion, providing the batter has the 
pitcher in the hole. If the pitcher is 
not in a hole, the batter might very 
well be thrown a bad pitch. If the bat- 
ter does not swing, and if the run-and- 
hit play is on, the batter then loses 
the opportunity to hit through an 
opening in the infield because it is no 
longer necessary for the first baseman 
to hold a runner close to first base. 
Therefore, it is usually wise to permit 
the strong left-handed pull hitter to 
hit at his own discretion and to forget 
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trying to maneuver the runner on 
first base. 

When a runner is on second base, 
a ball hit on the ground to the right 
side of the infield is almost always 
successful in advancing the runner 
to third. Consequently, many teams 
concentrate on hitting the ball on the 
ground toward right field when there 
are no Outs and a runner is on second, 
rather than to attempt a sacrifice 
bunt. It has been argued that a hit 
ball is more apt to result in a base 
hit than a bunted ball. However, the 
batter must be considered. It is usu- 
ally easier to bunt a ball than to hit 
the ball; consequently, a poor batter 
is more apt to advance the runner 
with a bunt than with a batted ball. 
On the other hand, a left-handed pull 
hitter or a right-handed punch hitter 
can hit behind the runner more ef- 
fectively. 


Taking the Pitch 


When the batter is ahead of the 
pitcher, sometimes the best thing to 
do is to take a pitch and sometimes it 
is best to swing away. The decision 
depends on many factors. If the odds 
are in favor of the batter getting a 
base hit, he should be permitted to 
hit, providing the pitch is one he 
likes. If the odds are in favor of the 
batter walking, he should take the 
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next pitch. 

With the bases empty and the count 
two balls and no strikes, the batter 
usually takes a strike when there are 
no outs. With no outs the team on 
offense is concerned about getting a 
man on base. Then the team on of- 
fense has three opportunities to score 
him. If there is one out, the good 
batter ought to hit the ball if the 
pitch is one he likes. With: one out 
the team on offense has only two op- 
portunities to score a run. Since the 
pitcher must be concerned about 
throwing a strike, the pitch, on the 
two balls and no strike count often 
is a good pitch to hit. Therefore, the 
good batter is in a much better posi- 
tion to get a long base hit and he 
ought to be given the opportunity 
to get one. A poor batter, on the other 
hand, should usually take a strike and 
force the pitcher to work. The poor 
batter’s chances of getting a base on 
balls when the count is two balls and 
no strikes are usually better, or just 
as good, as his chances are of getting 
a base hit. If there are two outs, the 
situation is similar, and the good bat- 
ter should be permitted to hit while 
the poor batter takes a strike. 

With a runner in scoring position 
(on second base or third base), a base 
hit can score a run but a base on 
balls cannot. Therefore, with a count 
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of two balls and no strikes, the batter 
usually hits the next pitch if it is 
where he likes it. Furthermore, since 
the pitcher is in a hole, he must be 
concerned about getting the ball in 
the strike zone, and the batter is in a 
better position to hit than if the 
pitcher were not behind the batter. 
However, if runners are on first and 
second, the poor batter is usually 
given the take sign, when the count 
is two balls and no strikes and there 
are no outs or one out. The team on 
offense does not want to take the 
chance of hitting into a double play 
and with a weak batter at bat the 
chances of a base on balls are just as 
good as the chances of a base hit. In 
this situation a base on balls places 
another runner in scoring position 
and fills the bases, thus creating con- 
siderable pressure on the defensive 
team. However, with two outs the 
batter, weak or strong, takes advan- 
tage of the count to try to drive in 
a run or two with a base hit. The next 
batter may not get the opportunity. 
On the other hand, if the bases are 
full, the poor batter might be given 
the take sign when the count is two 
balls and no strikes, regardless of the 
number of outs. A base on balls scores 
a run and keeps the pressure on the 
opposition. 

With no runners on bases and a 
count of three balls and one strike 
on the batter, the good batter should 
hit if the next pitch is one he likes. 
In this situation the poor batter takes 
a strike unless there are two outs. 
With two outs, the poor batter is also 
permitted to go for a long hit if the 
pitch is where he likes it. If the poor 
batter were forced to take a strike, 
he would also be in a hole. The 
chances of a poor batter getting on 
base with a count of three balls and 
two strikes are not too goed unless 
the pitcher is wild. 

If the runner is in scoring position 
when the batter has a three and one 
count, the batter usually is permitted 
to hit the next pitch if the pitch is 
where he likes it. The strategy that 
is used when the count is two balls 


and no strikes is also used in this 
situation. 
When the count on the batter is 


three balls and no strikes, in most 
cases the batter takes the next pitch. 
However, if the tying or winning run 
is in scoring position, the batter ought 
to be given the opportunity to hit a 
soft pitch, if he likes it, unless the 
batter is not a good hitter or unless 
the bases are full. Also, if runners are 
on first and second bases and there 
are less than two outs, the batter 
takes a strike even though the score 
is close, unless the batter is exception- 


ally good. If the tying or winning 
run is on first base with two outs, 
the exceptionally good batter may be 
given the opportunity to hit the next 
pitch if it is a pitch he likes. In this 
case the chances of an exceptionally 
good batter scoring the runner from 
first base on a three and nothing count 
are often better than the chances of 
an average batter scoring a runner 
from second base when the pitcher is 
not in a hole. In addition, if there js 
no one on base and there are two 
outs, the exceptional batter may very 
well be permitted to hit the automatic 
pitch, if he likes it. The exceptionally 
good batter might hit a three and 
nothing pitch for an extra base hit 
or, possibly, a home run. In any event, 
if the batter receives a base on balls 
with two outs and no one on base, the 
odds are still against the team on of. 
fense scoring. If the batter can get an 
extra base hit, the odds are better. 

Another factor which influences the 
decision of taking or hitting a pitch is 
the batter or batters that are due to 
bat next. If, for instance, a weak 
seventh batter is at bat and has the 
pitcher in a hole, he might be per- 
mitted to swing away if the eighth 
batter is even weaker and no pinch 
hitter is available or is likely to be 
used. On the other hand, if the offen- 
sive team has a strong pinch batter 
waiting to hit, the batter should take 
the next pitch. 

One other factor must be consid- 
ered before deciding whether or not 
a batter should take a pitch or hit 
away, that is the ability, or inability 
of the pitcher to control the ball. If 
the pitcher is wild, the batter should 
be instructed to take more pitches 
There is no percentage in helping a 
wild pitcher along by swinging freely. 

If the first two batters of an inning 
are out on successive pitches or, possi- 
bly, on three or four pitches, the third 
batter in the inning usually takes a 
strike before hitting away. A pitcher 
should always be made to work some 
during each inning. Furthermore, if a 
team goes out quickly in an inning, 
the pitcher does not get as much rest 
as he needs. 

In the latter part of a game many 
teams will take a number of strikes 
if they are two or more runs behind 
and no runners are in scoring post 
tions. The strategy here is to make 
the opposing pitcher work as hard 
as possible in the hope that he will 
weaken and permit a number of runs 
to score. The common procedure if 
this case is to instruct each batter to 
take a strike before concentrating on 
hitting the ball. In other words, the 
batters are instructed to try to work 
the pitcher for walks. 
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The Four-Point Stance 


(Continued from page 28) 


layers will retain the correct position 
throughout the entire game and not 
be inclined to lean in any direction 
and tip off the play. 

Players also find they can fire off the 
line of scrimmage with better balance 
and better body control because they 
can step off easier and faster in either 
direction with either foot. As a result, 
they are able to pick up defensive 
stunts quickly. 

This stance also enables players to 
maintain better body control when 
contact is made and when they are 
following through with their blocks. 

The four-point stance will also pre- 
vent linemen from charging too high 
and will give them a better blocking 
position at the point of contact with 
their opponents. 

In all fairness, it must be stated 
that there are certain problems to be 
faced and overcome in order to reap 
the full benefits of the four-point 
stance. At San Francisco State Col- 
lege we were fully cognizant of this 
fact. Many discussions were held in 
regard to these problems and our 
football strategy was planned so that 
they would be solved. Now, let us 


examine these problems. 

Among the coaches we contacted, 
there was a difference of opinion in 
regard to the following point: Can 
linemen pull out successfully from the 
four-point stance and trap defensive 
players? Some coaches use the four- 
point stance for all their linemen, 
even those who pull out of the line 
to trap defensive players; while some 
feel that the four-point stance, which 
requires great weight on both hands, 
handicaps linemen who pull out of 
the line to trap defensive players. 
The latter opinion coincides with our 
viewpoint, and we feel that guards 
who do a great deal of pulling and 
trapping should be kept in the three- 
point stance. In our opinion, the four- 
point stance is most effective for 
linemen who block straight ahead or 
on a diagonal. 

Another problem in using the four- 
point stance is that linemen have a 
tendency to block too low which en- 
ables the defensive players to reach 
over their blocks and make tackles. 
This weakness was a big factor and, 
as a result, some colleges no longer 
use the four-point stance. We feel this 
flaw can be overcome by giving the 
linemen a definite point on the de- 
fensive player’s body at which to 
strike. 


In using the four-point stance our 
linemen have been given the follow- 
ing blocking targets: 1. We want our 
player to drive his head at the de- 
fensive lineman’s chin. 2. Our player 
is instructed to drive his head at the 
numerals on the defensive lineback- 
er’s jersey. It is our opinion that the 
use of definite blocking targets will 
overcome the tendency of the linemen 
to block too low, and thus ‘the one 
big weakness of the four-point stance 
will have been eliminated. 

Another stumbling block in the 
successful use of the four-point stance 
is the fact that most coaches and 
players have used the three-point 
line offensive position exclusively 
throughout their playing and coach- 
ing careers and are reluctant to 
change to a new stance. This negative 
attitude on the part of coaches and 
players must be overcome if the four- 
point stance is to be used successfully. 
How is this problem to be solved? 
It is our feeling, that by having the 
players completely understand the 
four-point stance and what it will do 
for them and by having the advan- 
tages of this stance over the three- 
point stance constantly stressed to 
them, they will be able to use it 
successfully. With this point in mind, 
our coaching staff has taken advan- 
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Pole Vaulting 


(Continued from page 8) 


er’s right hand is high, his body natu- 
rally rotates as his knees come back to 
the pole. Vaulters who have difficulty 
turning should concentrate only on 
trying to pull the right knee back to- 
ward the left shoulder and they will 
soon find themselves in a fine hand- 
stand — stomach toward the bar. It 
must be emphasized, that unless the 
vaulter takes a full swing, all sorts of 
gyrations will not do the job on top 
of the bar. 

Actually, the turning and the swing- 
ing up into a handstand is one con- 
tinuous motion. If any phase of vault- 
ing has a beginning and an end, the 
momentum of both the pole and the 
vaulter has been destroyed. Swinging 
into the handstand is simply letting 
the right leg that has started back to- 
ward the pole (knee first) continue 
on and up along the pole. If there is 
a secret of success at the top of the 
vault, it lies in the vaulter just allow- 
ing his right leg to follow its complete 
cycle up along the pole. 

Form Over the Bar — If the vaulter 
has allowed his right knee to come 
over toward his left shoulder as it 
comes back to the pole, he will find 
his body spiraling up to the hand- 
stand position. Pushing up, the final 
action which gives additional vertical 
force to the vaulter, starts before he 
is turned over on his stomach. As he 
turns, the pole is near the vertical and 
the vaulter must straighten both arms 
vigorously. No attempt should be 
made to wrap or jackknife over the 
bar by dropping the legs. While there 
is contact with the pole, the vaulter 
must keep all parts of his body moving 
up. However, at the completion ol 
the push, as his hands leave the pole, 
left hand first, his left leg does drop, 
starting him toward the pit. Care 
must be taken to see that the left leg 
does not start down until the push is 
nearly completed. An inward rotation 
of the thumbs and a turning of the 
head to the left helps lift the vaulter’s 
elbows clear of the bar and prevents 
his chin s« raping the bar off the stand- 
ards. The drop down is a counter- 
clockwise rotation which starts as the 
vaulter’s left hand leaves the pole first. 

Naturally, there are many factors 
not mentioned which influence vault- 
ing. However, it seems wise not to 
confuse the average vaulter any more 
than is nec essary. Like all events in 
track and field, good form is built on 
a few basic principles and not on a 
multitude of technical details. 
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QUA-BALL is a new water basketball game that 
is ideal for recreational swimming in schools or 
camps. It is sold as a complete unit consisting of a 
6-foot net backstop, waterproof enamel backboard, 
goal net, rustproof frame and base, height adjuster, 
ball inflater, and rules. It is ruggedly built, portable, 
and adjustable to variations in pool edges. It is avail- 
able through dealers of swimming and sporting goods 
equipment. Aqua-Ball, 420 Market St., San Francisco 
11, Calif. 





HIS new “TH” helmet is made of Tenite plastic, 

padded with a composite Vinyl and Latex foam 
rubber padding, and has the six-point 114 inch navy 
web suspension. Combined with the helmet is the 
light, shatterproof “Fa-Saf” guard. This resilient 
rubber plastic face guard is resistant to abrasion, 
acid, and alkali. The helmet has been designed to 
give maximum protection at a minimum weight. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2233 West St., River 
Grove, Ill. 





HIS new yardage meter was installed last fall in — 

° , : : Oe oe ee » Ne , 306 iw 
the press box at the University of Oklahoma YARDAGE METER 
js ' OKLA 
use. It measures 7’ x 5’ and weighs 200 cf 
pounds. Over 400 lights are used in spelling out 
figures to show the rushing and passing yardage as 
well as the passes completed. The top panel for 
crowd and weather statistics is optional. Fair Play 
Manufacturing Co., Box 2536, Des Moines, Iowa. 





HIS new tool scarifies and aerifies to a controlled 

depth, levels, and rakes hard compacted cinder 
tracks into perfect condition in one operation. By 
using this tool it is possible for one man to recondi- 
tion a cinder running track completely in just three 
hours. The “Roseman Tiller Rake” fits most main- 
tenance tractors with hydraulic lift systems. Descrip- 
tive literature is available by checking the Service 
Coupon or writing Roseman Tractor Equipment 
Co., 2610 Crawford Ave., Evanston, III. 


HESE shoes are made of the finest blue- 

black kangaroo leather. The insoles which 
are solid leather throughout are not rein- 
forced with canvas. The outsoles are fine bend 
leather and three-fourths of the upper is 
leather-lined, making it almost impossible fon 
them to tear out at the sides. Post construction 
is guaranteed not to back up or break off. 
Saucony Shoe Mfg. Co., Kutztown, Pa. 





NEW company in the field is producing a 

bleacher which through a dichromate galvan- 
izing process provides for a smooth, long-lasting 
protective coating on all structural steel members. 
This process virtually eliminates rust and the neces- 
sity of costly periodic painting. The bleachers feature 
24-inch leg spacing and are designed to conform to 
rigid safety requirements by using channel and angle 
construction. Arrow Bleacher Co., Zelienople, Pa. 
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DON’T THROW THAT 
OLD GYM MAT AWAY! 
Let AALCO Rebuild It for You by 
Renovating the Filler, then En- 
case It in a Brand New Cover 
with Extra Heavy “Rooted” Han- 
dies — and SAVE YOU "3 or More 
of the Cost of New Equipment! 


A TYPICAL WORN-OUT GYM MAT 


Cover is 
worn to 
shreds, 
handles 
ripped off. 
The filler, 
however, 
can be re- 
used if it 
is free of 
holes and 
not too 
thin. 


AFTER REBUILDING BY AALCO 


Job is close- 
ly tufted 
with wox im- 
pregnatedP 
long strand 
seine twine. 
Squore cor-F 
ners and side 
walls, invert- 
edseams, 
give full pro- 
tection to 


ve nn 











edges of mat. 
Spring and Summer Months — when Students 
Play Out of Doors — are Best Times to Have 


Mats Rebuilt. Consult Your Sporting Goods 
Dealer, or Write Us for Complete Details Today! 


Ask for New AALCO Catalog! 
AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
2737-1 Wyandotte St. St. Lovis 11, Mo. 











Make Yourealf 
HEARD /... 


without KILLING 
your voice 







Portable 
self-contained 
megaphone 

. « amplifies 
your voice 


1000 times. 


HAILER® 


Write: AUDIO 
EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
GREAT NECK, N. Y. 


NEW AND IMPROVED 
RYAN’'S H. & R. 
DRY LINE MARKERS 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 


Force Feed—lInstant 





pacity. 


Shoker in Hopper 
for Constant Flow. 


Adjustable Control 
on Handle. 


SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. A for booklet on four other models 


H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 
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Shutoff—50 Ibs. ca- | 








880 Relay 


(Continued from page {2) 


1:29.5, the new potential would be 
1:27.5. This time should be good 
enough to give the relay team a very 
high place on the National Honor 
Roll. 

It has been our pleasure to work 
with track and field boys for a number 
of years, and we have used these incen- 
tive ideas and procedure tor our 
sprint relay teams. Our boys have 
been interested and enthusiastic, and 
this past season set new all-time school 
sprint relay records. The varsity set 
new records in both the 440 and 880 
yard relay events; the young and en- 
thusiastic sophomore boys duplicated 
this performance in their division. 


Track Meet Program 


(Continued from page 33) 


been decided in a special meet earlie: 
in the afternoon at the host school’s 
field. These special sessions begin at 
1:00 P.M. in the afternoon and are 
concluded prior to 6:00 P.M. so that 
the spectators, contestants, and 
coaches have sufficient time to enjoy 
an evening meal prior to the start of 
the evening events. 

Between 7:00 and 7:30 P.M., when 
the first running event gets underway, 
the field event winners from the after- 
noon events are presented at the 
victory stand. The officials have as- 
sumed their assigned places and the 
hurdles are set for the opening event. 

One of the high school principals 
acts as master of ceremonies for each 
of the seven meets. He presents the 
ribbons, and as he does so he shakes 
the hand of each award winner. 

In explaining our time schedule, 
let us assume that we are actually 


watching the first meet on the shed 
ule. At the conclusion of our national 
anthem the hurdlers from Union and 


South are on their way. At 7:33 the 
second hurdle race, involving the 
Central and Ottawa hurdlers is un 


derway. These boys are immediately 
followed by the Creston and Christian 
hurdlers. 

At 7:45 P.M. all of the high hurdles 
have been removed from the running 
track, the ribbons are being awarded 
to the winning hurdlers, the running 
score is being made known to the 
spectators, and the first two relay 
teams have been instructed, placed 
and started on their way. 

This tight schedule of events, 
awards, and information is main 
tained throughout the entire evening 
he following events are scheduled 
120 high hurdles, medley relay, 100 
yard dash, mile run, 440-yard run, 180 
yard low hurdles, 220-yard dash, 880 
yard run, and the 880-yard relay. The 
spectators do not spend more than 
two minutes in their seats without 
some form of track event unfolding 
before their eyes. All finishes are 
strategically located directly in front 
of the stands, so that the spectators 
have a photo-finish view of the con 
clusion of each race. Six judges are 
seated in a special section of the 
stands, and a like number are sta 
tioned on the track. Liaison between 
the two groups is maintained by a 
runner. All timers, and there are 
always at least six, are stationed ona 
special stand directly in line with the 
finish. They are placed high enough 
so they can see all points of the run 
ning track, especially the starts of 
the low hurdles, and the 220-yard 
dashes. 

As the final 880 relay runner breasts 
the tape, the fans have been informed 
of the outcome of the three dual track 
meets, including points scored in the 
field events. Six schools have com- 
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@ FAST 

@ LOW COST 

@ PERFECT SURFACE 
@ OTHER USES 





| TRACK COACHES 


Here is. the answer to reconditioning your cinder 
running track, quickly, easily, at almost no cost. 
Roseman 
levels and finish rakes hard, compacted cinder 
tracks into perfect running surfaces in just 3 
hours time. Users report enthusiastic results and 
finished tracks of championship caliber 

Roseman Tiller Rakes are widely used in lawn 
installation and 
Equally useful for other B & G operations 


The 


Write for descriptive literature today 


2610 Crawford Avenue 


Tiller Rake scarifies, aerateés, 


seed bed preparation work. 


ROSEMAN TRACTOR 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 
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pete in all races as sanctioned by 
the Michigan High School Athletic 
Association, the awards have been 
presented, and some 2,000 spectators 
have enjoyed a thrilling evening of 
competition. All of these events have 
taken place, and the hands of the 
clock stand at 9:00 P.M. 

At this point we would like to de- 
scribe the organization and adminis- 
tration of our night track meets. The 
meet manager, of course, is the ath- 
letic director of the city of Grand 
Rapids and the clerk is his assistant 
director of athletics. The only other 
paid members on the entire staff of 
officials are the starter and the referee. 
All of the other help is voluntary. 
Some fifty officials turn out either 
twice weekly or weekly to assure the 
effective administration of the night 
track meets in Grand Rapids. In order 
to obtain this number of volunteers, 
an annual program must be carried 
on effectively through the director’s 
office. Before entering the field each 
of these helpers is assigned a task that 
he can accomplish most effectively. 
The coaches remain in the stands as 
spectators, thereby allowing only con- 
testants, officials, and one team man- 
ager on the field. 

It might be mentioned that all 
schools are required under penalty of 
forfeiture to have their entries in the 


clerk’s hands 24 hours prior to meet 


time. 

During the latter part of a typical 
week preceding a night meet, most of 
our time is spent on the following 
activities: 1. Sending reminder cards 
to our officials to refresh their mem- 
ories regarding the dates they have 
stated they will work. 2. Checking 
stop watches and keeping a sufficient 
number of watches on hand. 3. Over- 
seeing the proper marking of the run- 
ning track. 4. Informing schools of 
their obligation to provide three hur- 
dle boys apiece to work under the 
direction of an adult who is well 
schooled in the proper setting of high 


and low hurdles. 5. Constant vigilance | 


as far as maintaining portable equip- 
ment, i.e., flags, clip boards, pencils, 


megaphones, porta calls, tapes, | 





badges, passes, rule books, master | 
score sheets, starting blocks, hurdles, | 


etc. 


Other items which are handled on | 


a long-range plan are as follows: 1. 
Necessary ribbons for awards must al- 
ways be ordered many months in ad- 
vance. 2. A master assignment sheet 
must be made up each week so that 
the official at the pass gate knows 
whom to allow on the field and what 
job he is assigned to do. 3. All contest- 
ants for each particular event must be 
registered the night prior to the meet, 
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lanca-Stretch Nylon Yarn is 
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Elastic Nylon Yarn 
That Cannot be Equaled! 
Write for Complete Information 





| Newest 1957 Football 
FREE! Clothing catalog 
available on request. 
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SAND KNITTING MILLS CORP. 





Lettered in GOLD LEAF in all places 
on finest quality silk satin ribbon. 

e FIVE COLORS available for place 
winners: Blue—first place; Red—sec- 
ond place; White—third place; yel- 
low—fourth place; Green—fifth place. 

@ Official, Judge, Starter and Coach in 
Gold on White Ribbon. 

@ Ribbons contain Name of Meet, Year, 

Event and Winner’s Place. 





@ All Events for Track, Swimming, Play- 
ground Meets and Literary Contests. 


> . . 
18¢ ae Minimum Order $3.60 
We carry a complete line of Trophies and Medals 
Write for further information. 


Order direct. Not sold thru dealers. 
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ALL STEEL .3-MAN SLED 
Oo n j y $ 2 6 5 00 °: meen SPRING 


This all new sled trains line to work as unit, move on e TWO-INCH VINYL 


snap Helps eliminate ‘’V line-up Exclusive spring PADS 
design { luces strong recoil from the top to give the 

finest reaction drill possible teaches blockers io 

maintain balance. All steel, bolted and welded con e STEEL BLOCKING 
struction. Vinyl pads in tough, waterproof covers PLATES 

At a price every school can afford 

3-MAN SLED of same strong construction works three 
two or one man. Designed to “rare up,” enc Ouraging ENDORSED BY 


players to “block up ONLY $265.00 
2-MAN SLED exactly same quality ONLY $195.00. COLLEGE COACHES 


See Your Sporting Goods Dealer or Write: 


Vibra-Whir] © 4 Company 


P. O. Box 966-2 Panhandle, Texas 
Distributed exclusively by Cramers of Gardner, Kansas 
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Top-Rating COACHES, ATHLETIC 
Trampolins DIRECTORS 


Aid your program with 













You get new, improved fea- 
tures in the GYM-MASTER mod- 


els. There is no understructure. . rn 
The entire frame holds solidly ee re ae Otek One 
is poKiet covers: e u Schoo. ervice 
ee the floor under ail — Program. 2. The Club Constitution. 3. The 
ing conditions. JUMBO mode Club Formal and Informa] Initiation Program. 
has 1/3 larger bouncing surface. 4. Club Financial Program. 5. Club Organiza- 
Write today for full data. tion. 6. Club Membership Requirements. Price 
$1.00. 


FENNER-HAMILTON CO. | 2 soccer Room stogens. 


3200 So. Zuni St., Englewood, Colo. 


1. Organization and Administration of the 


Give your team that psychological lift through 
the use of locker room slogans. Slogans are 
available in sets of 20 in assorted colors on 
cardboard ready for immediate use. Price $1.00. 





Send Check or Money Order to: 


ATHLETIC ENTERPRISES sic ropids, nick 














and all scratches and changes must 
be made before 7:00 P.M. the night of 
the meet so that all the clerk the 
course must do is check in the numbers 
and report the overall number oi! con. 
testants in the particular race at hand, 
ft. An overall educational program 
between the director's office and _ the 
seven varsity coaches must be carried 
on annually, so that the runners are 
fully aware of their responsibilities 
once they arrive upon the field. 5 
Liaison between the administrator 
and voluntary officials must be care 
fully mastered in such a way that once 
the track officials reach the stadium 
they become a _ smooth-functioning 
machine rather than a group of in 
dividuals. This liaison is accomplished 
in part by a coffee hour prior to each 
track season where rules, procedures, 
jurisdictions, etc., are discussed by the 
coaches with voluntary — personne! 
present. 

Because Michigan weather is not 
predictable, we have a large tent for 
the use of the newspaper men and 
the official scorers. The tent is loaned 
to us by one of the local mortuaries 

Pre-season meetings with coaching 
staffs as well as faculty managers and 
administrators are a necessity. During 
these conferences, such things as new 
rules and specifications, eligibility 
new ideas for more effective handling 
of meets, special requests, and addi- 
tional names of people who are in 
terested in aiding the overall program 
are discussed, ana}yzed, and_ acted 
upon. 

The end results of a program such 
as ours are multiple. We would like 
to mention a few. Initially, it arouses 
a feeling about track and field which 
leads more contestants to acquire an 
interest in this sport. Second, it af- 
fords the parents of the boy the op- 
portunity of seeing him compete. 
Third, this program, if it is properly 
handled, adds tunds to the athletic 
association. 
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[] Texas High School Coaches Assn. Coaching School, 
[} Upstate New York Basketball Coaching Clinic, 63, 
LC) Utah State Coaching School, 62, 


jo 


63, 


JO 


64, 


NEW ITEMS 


Information 

Information 

Information 

Information 

Information 

Information ‘‘Plug-A-Leak 
} Descriptive literature 


Aqua-Ball, 75 
Arrow Bleacher Co 
Bell G Howell, 74, 
Cross Fence Co., 74, 
Fair Play Mfg. Co., 75, 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., 74, 
Roseman Tractor Equipment Co., 
75, 
Saucony Shoe Mfg. Co., 75, 
Tober Baseball Mfg. Co., 74, 
West Point Products Corp., 74, 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 75 


Information 
Information 
Information 
Information 


BOOKS 
(Enclose money where required) 


Adco Sports Book Exchange, 66, Catalogs for the following sports 
(— Track; [1] Olympics; [> Basket- 


ball;; [1] Football; and [] Swimming 


Athletic Enterprises, 78 j “Organization and Administration of the 
High School Varsity Club,”” $1.00 
() Locker Room Slogans, $1.00 
Godfrey, ous, 50, [] Place Kicking Kit, $10.00 
Mosby Co., V., 47, -) “Administration of School Health G 


Physical Education Programs,’ 
Charles A. Bucher, $5.50 
‘Foundations of Physical Education,’ 
Charles A. Bucher, $5.75 
“Administration of Tests in Physical 
Education,” R. A. Weiss and Mar- 
jorie Phillips, $3.75 
-) ‘Methods and Materials in Physical Edu- 


cation and Recreation,’’ Charles A. 
Bucher, $4.00 

[J “School Health Practice,” C. L. Ander- 
son, $4.75 


“Education Through Physical Activities,’ 
P. R. O'Keefe and Anita Aldrich, 
$4.50 


National Golf Foundation, 17, See coupon in advertisement 


Coupon will not be honored unless position is stated. 


NAME POSITION 
SCHOOL. 

STREET ADDRESS OF SCHOOL — 

Girt... ZONE STATE 


, 





Horn & Bro., Wm. H.____. ee 58 
451 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. : a ; 2 
Huntington, Indiana 
Hussey Mfg. Co. . 54 
544 Railroad Ave., North Berwick, Maine 
Ivory System, Inc. Cover 4 
; Peabody, Massachusetts 
Jayfro Athletic Supply Co. 78 
P. O. Box 1065 — Dept. C, New London, Conn 
K. & P. Athletic Co., The rT) 
1115 Jerome St., Midland, Mich. 
Keenzales Enterprises, Inc. 67 
6112 Grand Ave., Buena Park 3, Calif 
Linen Thread Co., Inc. 4 
418 Grand St., Paterson 12, N. J 
MacGregor Co., —— 22, 3 
861 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
McLaughiin- Millard, Inc. 49 
Dolgeville, New York 
ManMaker Football Machines, Dewey Brown 55 
Box 68, Thrall, Texas 
Master Lock Co. bb 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Medart Products, Inc., Fred 45 
Potomac & DeKalb St., St. Louis, Me 
Michigan State Coaches Clinic 62 
Continuing Education Service, Michigan State Univ., East Lansing, Mich, 
Mississippi Assn. of Coaches Coaching School 63 
Sammy iid Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 
Mosby Co., The C. V. 4] 
a Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Naden Industries 4 
Webster City, lowa 
National Golf Foundation 17 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill 
National Sports Co. 2 
364-374 N. Marquette St., Fond du Lac, Wisc 
Nissen Trampoline Co. 35 
200 A Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Noble & Co., Inc., F. H. 79 
559 W. 59th | Chicago 21, Ill 
Northwestern Football Coaches Giinic 6 
Football Coaches Clinic, Ath. Dept., Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Ill. 
Ocean Pool Supply Co. 7 
155 W. 23 St., New York 1, N. ¥ 
Oregon, University of, Coaching Clinic 63 
Dean A. Esslinger, School of Health & Phys. Ed., Univ. of Ore., Eugene, Ore. 
Paschka, Gordon 15, 73 
Glenview Rd., Route 2, Winona, Minn 
Pescolite Equipment Co. 57 
Market & Third Sts., Sunbury, Pa 
Post Mfg. Co. 60 
148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N. Y 
Powers Mfg. Co. 8 
Waterloo, lowa 
Programs Aids Co., Inc. 50 
550 Fifth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 
Protection Equipment Co. 65 
Haas Avenue, Sunbury, Pa 


Raleigh Athletic Equipment Corp. %5 
44 Columbus Ave., New Rochelle, N. ¥ 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. 
2300 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 


Riddell, Inc., John T. 13 


1259 N. Wood St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
Roseman Tractor Equipment Co. 76 
2610 Crawford Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Sand Knitting Mills Corp. 71 
Berlin, Wisconsin 
Saucony Shoe Co. 31 
12 Peach St., Kutztown, Pa. 
Scott Port-a-Fold Seat Co. 72 
218 N. Defiance St., Archbold, Ohio 
Seamless Rubber Co. 39 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Seron Mfg. Co. 60 
Barber Bldg., Joliet, Ill. 
Smash 50 
1024 North Blvd., Oak Park, Ill ; 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 3 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Spot-Bilt 3 


160 Munroe St., 
Sterling Net & Twine Co., Inc. 
164 Belmont Ave., Belleville, N. J 
Texas — School Coaches Assn. Coaching School 
. W. McConachie, Perry Brooks Bidg., Austin, Texas 
Tober Baseball Mfg. Co. H 
O. Box 210, Rockville, Conn. 


Cambridge, Mass 


Track & Field Ranipenens Supply 70 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania en 

Travelrain Power Sprinkler Co. = 

362 N. Canon Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
U. §S. Rubber Co. bates 43 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Upstate New York Basketball Coaching Clinic 63 
Edward J. Shalkey, Delaware Academy, Delhi, N. Y. 62 


Utah State Coaching School i ; 
Summer School Director, Utah State University, Logan, Utah “ 
Vibra-Whirl & Co. m8 
P. O. Box 966-2, Panhandle, Texas 


West Point Products Corp. 52 
Ww est Point, Pennsylvania 4 
Wigwam Mills, Inc.__ gets - 
1321 N. ‘ith St., Sheboygan, Wisc. - 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co os ' 9, 53, 8 
2233 West St., River Grove, Ill. “4 


York Barbell Co. 


” York, Pennsylvania 














~2 
~ 


over 4 


y Ore. 
15, 73 


Dover 2 











The quality supporter at Bulk-Pack price 


gar RESISTANT 
ausBeR 


nly 


This way you can buy the best— 
Bike No. 10 Supporters—and 
Save money when you do it 


Coach, here’s a real bar- 
gain that cost-conscious 
school boards will ap- 
prove of. 

Now you can buy qual- 
ity Bike supporters for no 
more than you pay for or- 
dinary supporters. Yet, 
Bike costs less to use be- 
cause they last far longer. 
They’re made with 
4T-280° Heat Resistant 
Rubber to keep their 
stretch better—stay use- 
able longer—than sup- 
porters made with ordi- 
nary rubber. 

In the Bulk-Pack for 
schools, Bike No. 10 Sup- 
porters are easier to store, 
easier to issue, easier on 
the budget. Your Sport- 
ing Goods Dealer has 
them in stock now. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL BULK-PACK CONTAINS 
ONE DOZEN OF ONE SIZE... Sey25 


TRADE 
PRICE 


SOLD ONLY BY 
SPORTING GOODS DEALERS 





THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 
DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 














The varsity gets the good equipment, while scrub teams are 
often obliged to use worn-out castoffs. This deprives the scrubs 
of adequate protection, while lowering their morale. 


Why risk injury to your future stars and discourage their 
valuable efforts? 


Put IVORY SYSTEM'S 35 years of experienced know-how to 
work. Let IVORY SYSTEM recondition all of your sports equip- 
ment — put it in A-1 condition — to give your scrubs the safety 
and encouragement they deserve. 





ST 
RICA’S OLDEST and LARGE 


f ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


AME 
RECONDITIONERS ° 


mAIVORY SYSTEM 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF: 








—s *.. 





